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ABSTRACT 

This report described a study (part of the lEA 
written Composition Study) which used a questionnaire to collect 
curricular information from 16 countries about mother tongue teaching 
in general and teaching writing in particular. The report describes 
some basic dimensions of mother tongue curricula and writing 
composition curricula as well as how these dimensions are represented 
in the 46 cases (curricula) . It notes that topics of writing 
instruction include amount of writing, goals for writing, standards 
of writing, types of written worK emphasized, and materials used. 
Data analyses used in the report range from simple listing of 
observations to cluster analysis and factor analysis. Results of the 
study addressed in the report show that basic dimensions of mother 
tongue teaching are well represented in all of the curricula of the 
studied countries; that most of the countries also h^ve rather 
homogeneous curricula for the three different age populations; and 
that differences between countries can be found, for example, in the 
amount of writing at school and in the types of written work 
emphasized. The report is organized in two parts and six chapters. 
Part 1, on mother tongue curricula, contains five chapters : (1) The 
Theoretical Bases of the Questionnaire; (2) The Conceptual Analysis 
of Curricula; (3) Natural Groups of Curricula (discussing general 
aims and purposes of schooling and of mother tongue teaching, 
acquisition of knowledge and skills, and aesthetic, moral and 
affective development); (4) Dimensions of Mother Tongue and 
composition Writing Objectives; and (5) Descriptive Characteristics 
of Mother Tongue Curricula. Part 2, on curricula of writing 
instruction, contains the report's final chapter, which deals with 
such topics of writing instruction as amount of writing, goals of 
writing curricula, standards of writing, and materials used m 
instruction. A summarizing discussion and an appendix containing the 
curriculum questionnaire conclude the document- (SR) 
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Abstract 



Saari» a 1991. Writing curricula in sixttcn country Inttmational study in written 
COT^ositiOT. lEA- JyvSskyia: University of JyvfiskylS. Institute fw Educatiomd Rc- 
seardL Research Reports 42. 
ISBN 951-680-578-7 
ISSN 0782-9809 

As a part of lEA Study of Written C<Mnpositi<m the study of Writing cuiricula was star- 
ted in eariy 80's. Using qBCSti(mnaireinedKxlditta<a writing curricula, and mod^tra- 
gue curricula in general, were coltected from sixteen countries witii the help of the 
Nati(»ial QMiiniittees in each country. The rqxnt describes some basic dimensions <rf 
mother tongue curricula and writing composition curricula and presents how these di- 
nienaons are reiaesented in the 46 cases (curricula). Topics of the writing instruct^ 

elude also amount of writing, goals writing, standards of writing, types of written 
work en^hasiied, ami materals used The data analyses range from single listing cf ob- 
servations to cluster analysis and factor analyds. Basic dimensicOTs of modier twigue 
tewAing are weU lepesented in aU of the currkniU erf the studied cwmtries, nK« 
countries also have rather hOTK^eneous curricula fw the tfnee different age poputo^ 
Differences between countries can be found e.g. in the arnount of writing 
in types of written wwk emphasized. The report can be read as a separate study, but is 
best understood if other reports of die lEA Written Composition Study are also consul- 
ted. 
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Tiivistelnia 



Saari, R 1991. Whtiiig ciurkula in sixteen cmintn;^. IntematiiMial stnly in written 
composition. lEA. JyvSskyia: Jyvaskylfln ylkipislo. Kasvatustiefd(fen tutldmuslaitoksen 
jolkaisusaija A. TUtkimuicsia 4Z 
ISBN 951-680-578-7 
ISSN 0782-9809 

IEA:n Imjoilcl m a tu tki mi ikyn osana kfiynnistyi 80-luviui alus» osannkimas, joka 
kohdistui tutkimukseoi osaiiistuvien maiden Sklinkiete) ja erityiscsti kirKrinamisen 
qxttamisen <^>^imitinmlelniuaL Aiimsio kuvaa kuudenunsia naan ^teensfi 46 
opetuKuunnitelmaa. Ktmakin roaassa mtkimuksen kansallimn kooidinaattDii, apunaan 
asiantimtijaryhmfl, vastasi laajaan kysdylomakkce^en, joUa qjetussuonnitelmisia 
hankitiiin yk^tyiskcAtaista ttooa. Rapcmti esittelee sekS yksityiskditaista et^ varein 
yteisictiyM tictoa cri maitten o|>etu»uunnitefam«i oniinaisnuksista. Yteisten 
pcnisdimensiQidcn suhteen cri maiden q)etiissiiiiiuiitelmat eivfit ratkaisevasti eioa 
twsistaan. Kuitenkin csim. kirjfNttaniisen aSm eri kmiluissa ja eri maissa vm vaihdella 
hyvin paljon. Samoin vaihtelec se minkfi tyyppisiS kiijoitiistchtfivia suositaan ja 
kSytetaiUi Ja mitS ei juuri lainkaan suoata. 

Julkaisu on itsenSii^ tutkimus, mutta parhaiten se tullee ymmfliretyksi, Jos 
nqrfis muihin kiijdtekratuikimuksen julkaisuihin pochdytain. 

Asiasanat: kirjoittamincn, ainckiijoitus, opetussuunnitclma, lEA, flidinkicli 



Preface 



As a part of tte lEA WritWJ COT^tkw Study a qucstkm^ 
colfcct cunknite inftHination about 

ting in partkmltf . Eariy in 1980*8 the cpiestkHiMiit was swtt » each reseach cooiw 
^tor in the partidpaiiig countries (centres) » be fiUed «« mainly on *f 
pnbUshed documents (e.g. curricula). The InteriMtional Ctoonttnati n g CtaiBt Illinois. 
USA, coUecttd and tnmsfaiiwd the data into a data fite. U», when tl» IC^ 
led in die Institute for Educational Rescan*, University erf JyvSslcyll, Finland. I was 
tco^ to say, at lea« paitiaUy, 'yes' lo the innocent question 'How about you analy- 
zing these data?' • 1 

Several pe«^ ma<te major contributtons to the dcvetopment of the Cumculum 
Qoestionnaiie. Dr. Alan C I^nves initiated the worit by jHodudng die first draft Dr. 
Parynaz Pte»s*kpour's di«eitati«i at the Univeraty <rf niinms at UibanaXSi^gn. 
conndeted in 19«2, piovided useful ctmcqjtual backgrrand. Dr. Lut BatMU ftom the 
Univeisity <rfLeuv«ai. Belgium, elabwattd the first draft while finishing her PhJ). in 
Uibana-Dr Sauli Takala cooperaiwl with her and later made smne additicms. The mem- 
bers of ite Steering Commitiee.cspeciaUy Dr. JwJitK&J&-FQtop, gave usrful fc^^ 
Prior wOTk that was partkaiteiy infhootial in die dcveloirawit erf die Curricu- 
lum Questionnaiie includes die ftdlowing sources: Julia MarshaU (Ed.) The Modier 
Tongue, European CuriKulum Stwiics. No 5, Stiasbwirg: CouncU erf Europe. 197^ Er- 
nest Spencer, Writing Matters across die Curriculum, Sevenoaks: Itodete & Stoughton. 
1983; P«cr Doughty, Language, •English* ami die Curricuhim, London: Edward Ar- 
nold,* 1974; Mandel. B. J. Three Language-Aits Curriculum Models: Pre-Kindergarten 
Through College UrtianaJL: Natkwial Council of Teachers erf EngUsh, 1980. 

Widiout being an expert in die field of modicr tongue teaching I found it very 
educating to jerin diis woriL Among dte pa^ I wish to diank are Kinuno 
SauU Takala, bodi woriring in lEA related tasks at die Institute for Educatiemal Research. 

They have continuously followed, read, and diecked die slowly em^ging text Antwo 
Malin has done an die computw runs fOT diis snidy. Tables and die layout were demc 

Jouni Sojakka. After die careful planning of die questionnafae and laborious data coUec- 
tionlcanonly hope diat my analyses aral die reporting of die finding wiU do ju«K^ 
for die prior we^ of pereons involved in die study. Needless to say , I am responsible for 

shoittomings ew lack (rf understanding of die content or analyses. 



Jyvfiskyia, 1991 
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Parti 

Mother tongue curricula 
Chapter 1 

The theoretical bases of the questionnaire 



1.1. Introductory comments 

As a part of ihc lEA Writing Study, cmricula in mother tongue and composition writing 
have been studied by a cuiriculum questionnaire measuring several features of docu- 
mented objectives, guidelines and suggestions in the curricula of participating countries. 
In this early stage of the study the following countries answered the questionnaire: 
Australia, ChUe. England and Wales. Hamburg (GER). Finland. Hungary, Indonesia. 
Kenya, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Thailand, Scotland, Sweden and USA. 
Some of these countries did not acnially carry out the study, some countries ran the 
study only for one or two of the three possible populations. Here all listed countries have 
been included and their curricula arc analyzed and reported. 

In the participating 'countries' a research institution or dcpairmcnt of a univer- 
sity faculty is a member of the lEA organization. These institutions or departments arc 
national centres representing the respective countries. These centres and the National 
Research Coordinator (NRC) of the Writing Study in a participating country have an- 
swered the curriculum questionnaire with the help of a national committee. The mem- 
bers of these comminees are usually weU-informed experts of mother tongue teaching. 
rescaix:h or administration. Using a curriculum questionnaire to collect infomiation 
about curricula pursues objectivity in that the same things are asked in all countries and 
rated on a prcdefmed scale. This method was not applicable for all intended data and 
was amplified by some open-ended questions. 

Depending on the nature of different school systems and their different written 
curricula, NRCs and the numbers of national committees often met difficulties in find- 
ing an answer to a given question. A question may be relevant and appropriate in a 
country having a centralized school system and a precisely written curriculum, but diffi- 
cult to answer in a country having a decentralized system and no 'one* curriculum for 
that system. 
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In analyzing ite daa ii fe believed that individual qucsto are not the s^ipio- 
priaie units of amqwrisiw across coomiws; a nK^ 

tuit of tte data. The planning ei the qoeaicmnaire was based on geittral views of the 
nature and weightings of motto tongue (M-T) cutroula. T!» dieoretical starting pmnts 
are broad and try to capture three or four general ai^noactes that may describe the 
general nature of the M-T cuniculum. This also suggests a global atdtude in analyzing 
die data. However, die queaionnaire also contains items and inftmnadon, which alknvs 
conqiarisons on a more specific level - if oonsideied necessary or usefid. Soil die com- 
parisiMi of. let us say, two countries is (tf limiisd interest and it is drought imferaUe to 
try to define groups <rf countries or curricula. Identifying tewfcncics is believed to be dtc 
propo* general ob^ctive in analyzing ttic data. 



IJ. Theoretical bases of the curriculuin questionnaire 

It is assumed diat a dieory or a perspective has been adopted in creating and writing die 
modar tongue curriculum. It may be baxd irot necessarily on one principle, but on 
sevKaL However, one principle may prevad or influence die genoal approaih to die 
curriculum. Three gciwral appro^hcs are ofien described (Mandel 1980; K&Mr-FOlop ct 
al. 1982). The knowledge-based or heritage (^proach takes its starting point in die lan- 
guap. TTie main idea in d^ teaching of nwdjer tcsiguc is to transmit linguistic matter 
and content to students. There is die language, linguistk: heritage, linguistic culturBl heri- 
tagc, literature and the 'proper use of langu^'. which is to be taught in school. Writing 
in school may here be understood as d» learning of different ways of writing, different 
styles and models of 'good, accepttd ami vali^ writing*. 

The aims and objectives in M-T curriculum may also emphasize die com- 
petence of die student The sldUs or competewe approach concentrates on d»c student 
ami his/her devel<^ment in linguistic skills. Skills and Unguistic competence are die tar- 
gets in teaching - not die student as a pasm. 

The curriculum may also be determined and defined frwn die point of view of 
die student The devclqmicnt of die ^udent as a pwson and imlividual is dien the main 
point influencing the curriculum. The personal deveU^ment or growth approach sees 
the shident as die target and handles the language instrumentally for diat aim. 

Content (language), competence (skills) and personaUty development (growdi) 
have long been seen as important deteimfaiants in currfculum planning. Since inculcation 
and strenghtcning of values is a natural pan of M-T leaching and learning, a fourdi ap- 
proach was also used as a base in planning the present study of M T curricula. The 
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votoes iVP^oocA is important to iK»tice in cwme^^ The first three 

apiBDaches can be seen as nKWC or tess tcchnkal chtMCW within important elements of 
tte cwricula, and values are always present either consciously and intentionany or un- 

coiKimisly and eiid)edted. 

All of these elements, ctetenmnants of curricula, are present in written M-T 
curricula. They may exist widi different weights or different cxplidtness, but a 
complete lack any of them is improbaWe. School syacms can be seen as <tevcloping 
and changing OTganizaikms with dififerent p<ditical, historical, economic cultural, and 
(KlministiBdve backgrounds, leading to dififerent sta^ <rfforo»aUy written curricula. It is 
natural to find curricula with diffcrwuemphaas <» the dewminants of curriculum be- 
tween diffcrwit sta^ of schooling evai within one country. School reforms change 
written curricula, often in rather shon time periods, and these reftsms are often imple- 
mented as waves through the system. This can cause diffiotnccs or discrepancies in 
curricula betwewi parts of the total school system. Hie prindpte of 'ccmtinuous develop- 
ment' may lead to the dcvelo|Hncnt of a aingte subject as a cumculum unit, independ- 
enUy of the development of otter school sublets. 'Pressures <rf time' may cause ideas to 
be adopted in one subject curriculum, but not necessarily in aU - or not at tte same time. 
This naturaUy means that, e.g., motter longuc curricula live, change, 'develop* aU die 
time, and if only the four mentioned approaches are cwisidcred, dicir relative strengdis 
in the curriculum also live, change ami develq). 

It may be rare fw a currfculum to be written dedi^vcly step by step following 
some central idea. There are too many important elements to be considered, so diat it is 
difficult to include them all within one 'a^jToach'. In the education field there are many 
points of view and many groups promoting dieir ideas and protecting their privileges - 
and there are administrative and economic constraints. Curricula are com|nomiscs. 
Ttey consist of something old, soroeUiing new, something traditional, something radical. 



The M-T curricula can represent several qualitatively difPraent ways of thinking about 
tte bases or determinants of curriculunL Some of ttesc approaches have been described 
briefly above. It is also assumed that in some measure any curriculum adopts elements 
of tiiese approactes and that tte weighting of ttesc dements may te different at differ- 
ent times and, what is of particular interest here, in die curricula of different countries 
and at different levels in a school systtia To gather information about the curricula or to 
'measure* curricula, one can choose from among several possibilities. Curricula can be 
measured and (Ascribed on several levels. 
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A. The instUutioiial level, intemted to cover and guide the whole tHgamzatkm 
in geiKral terms, gives the general aims, the real enqihans ttf the subject in toms of 
geittral neswrccs such as teaching time, group size, the success of teaching a>ntent and 
the lighting of given contnits, for exanq^ Thwe elements of writtm cumcula are 
writira ami ex]daii^ in quite diffexoM ways and sojpe in mKws OMintr^ 

As a subclass of dus official definitton, diere may exist tess official mecha- 
nisms, which shaipoi, direct and exenqthly die geno^al arivings. OfRdal circular letters 
by central educational amhorities may direct details or lead to experimentation and 
develqmient erf programs widi nKire fieecfaHD in i^^tical te^hing situations. In many 
countries general or local examinadon systens can actually affect Uw curricula by stress- 
ing cotain parts of it. 

B. The ftincdimal le^ erf the realizatioi of cimicula can denKtnstrare several 
choices, which setect and modify dw inimted writtwi curriculum. Beginning from die 
material circumstances (texOwoks, textbook production systems, physical conditions in 
schools, etc), continuing widi die notiOT of die 'didactic ficedfnn of die teacher*, teacher 
education attained at different times, teachers' personal characteristics and intwrsis and 
many odier forces present in die actual teaching and teaming stages erf die modier 
tongue curriculum, create difScrent functioning and cqjraating curricula. There are still 
odicr fraces affecting die functional cuiriculum such as traditional teaching roediods, 
examinations, comnaercial »sts, die functions of die iocal educational auduaities and 
monetary resources, influential texdwoks. pre-service syllabi and texts, and in-service 
seminars and workshops. 

C. The actualizatitui of the curriculum is still dependent on die students. The 
curriculum may be snKiicd on dus level, eidier by obsovation w by asking for stu- 
dents' perceptions of die objectives or processes of modicr tongue insmicrion, or by 
measuring dicir achievcn^nt. 

In die full range of die International Study of Written Composirion all diesc 
levels of studying die curraulum are taken into account In dus part of die study, die in- 
terest of die research is directed solely to die c^cial, writtwi curriculum in mother 
tongue and ambition writing. Data collection is <hi die instituticMial or country level. 
TTie qi^tionnaire intended to 'measure' testes in curricula was planned to capture 
wktely die field of modier tongue currouhi. Table 1.1. presents die key concepts and die 
general approaches widi sane short defmitions of terms (e.g. Doughty 1974) used as 
die ^neral dieoittical base in the construction of the questicms. 
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TABLE 1.1. ConcqftMlbad^roundcftfte^uaiomudre 



ApiHwh Subclass oftheapproacli and its ftmction Mo^ likely 



Personal* 

Aiming to devek^ social growth and individuality 



Personal 



Growth 



Ii^MdiMlistic: 


Developmental 


Itonistic 


Expericntak 


Devdoinnnital 


ittstnmeafaL' 


Personal com- 


Aiming to ptcattot social cdieson and 


petence and 


transmit valiKS 


^hievement 



Competence 



Pragmatic 



Instntctional 
Develqnnaital 



Hunmistic 


£)cvelq>inental 




Instructional 


Rigoristic 


Instructional 


Humanistic 


Instructicuial 


Rigcmstic 


Instructional 



Heritage 



Morali^ 



Academic 



Hununistic 



Heuristic 



/J^OACH is related to values and provides the ^neral basis for defining aims and objectives, 

A P«fsiwfl/«!!P«wikl8basedOTthene8dsof popite 
laticm of hi?own potential as a wholcAotal pereon^ is 

room activities arc related U) the pupfl's previous cxperfenccs. 

Anlns^r^Sapproach is basSW. the needs outside of the pupil. TT* instnunCT^gmanc 
abroach aims at practical sUUs, and the aims and activities are evaluate 
-^to'. The inhnunentaUmoraUstic approach stresses the^ansm^on of val^^aml thc^s 
and activities are evrfuated on the criterion 'righi - wrong'. The instrumentaVacademic approach 
is directed towanl transmission of knowted^. and its aims and activities are evaluated on the cn- 

Atos ^ tteSflnition of teaching of particular su!^ TJcy can stress Ae ^JSJ!,^!!: 
SSfwthe sodisy's needs either by piovkling basic sidll teaming (social cohesion) or by 
transmitting iittcDcctual moral, social aid cultural values. 

/«/»wc««Acover-anclassrooni processes which best achieve a given ol^ve are suMcstcd. 

They can be <tevelopoiental if Icantfng Is a result of personal growth; in^Bi^^ 

nilts fhm tcjiiiSs^ body of toiowled^ heuristic if learning results from pcnsonafly moti- 

SSScmeaiB^SS2S% following a model authority based. Humanistic means incoipore- 
tmg the change of fliings and vahws, being critical idxwt the jrfienonicna. 
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Chapter 2 
The conceptual analysis of curricula 



2.1. Four approaches and the curricula 

In the conceptual analysis the four ^ncral apjroachcs, Gnwih, Conqjctcncc, Heritage 
and Val»»s. have been taken as a classification scheme into which the questionnaire 
items have been classified. The questions start with quite general mrtions about 'Main 
purposes of instruction' in nether tongue, i»t)ceeding step by step closer to specific ob- 
jectives and goals. The qwstions become more craicretc and finally students' activities 
in writing instruction are quantified, eg. the amount of different writing tasks suggested 
in the curriculum. 

Each item was assigned a value on a scale. For the growth approach there were 
35 items; fw the competence apjMoach (sldUs) 41; for the loritage (knowledge) ap- 
proach 40; and for the values approach 11 items. The scores ww summed for each 
curricular approach, dien converted to percentages of the maximum possible score for 
the approach so thai cOTHwabte scores for each couU be assigned to a system of educa- 
tion fOT a population. As a partial check of the independence of ilw four approaches, the 
items for each approach were divided into two parts and correlations were obtained be- 
tween the spUt halves across systems and peculations within systems. The mean corre- 
lation between spUt halves was .89. and tiic correlation fcU below .90 for only the values 
approach (.79). The corrclaticms between approaches were also rather high, about .70, 
which shows that they all appear in the curricula. But correlations do not show the abso- 
lute weighting of tiie approaches, which is ivcstigated by using other analyses. 

Some of Uic items included in the questionnaire u-ere n« relevant to all coun- 
tries. For England and Wales especially it was difficult or impossible to povide answers 
fOT some questions. Thcref<Me, instead of percentages, means of existing observations 
were calculated for each ^)prc»ch. 

In oiricr to give a first general description of die four approaches as they are 
represented in curricula, the values given for each population in each country were 
summed. Figure 2.1. presents die (stacked) sums. These sums arc used (1) to give a 
general impression of the relative inqwrtance of the approaches. (2) to compare the im- 
portance of the approaches between populations, and (3) to describe possible differences 
between countries. TTie word 'impression' is intentionally used. We know and note the 
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FIGURE 2.1. The four approaches as represented in curricula of countries. 
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ba^ mttuie (rf the way the infmation abom cank^ 

presented as exact figares, but the basic data are expert ratings, sonetiiiies in cases 
whane there is oo curriculum exa^y ot esq^tly stating or d^bdng aina, t^jectiv^ 
matrrials w practices. Therefore we lixA at the results in geno^ dimennons or features 

giving tessattrotkntOttecimalsa'tO minor difTeiwic eig ami <te« iin<rmff 

7%e relative bnporumce t^Oie tq^mia^s. If ccnnied over countrbs mi popa- 
lasksia, the foiff ai^soacfaes do not difiG^ veiy much (TaUe 2.1.). The vahies apisoach 
can be said to be tte most inqxmnt, the transndssion of kiiowledge the least 
The skills and competencies and the growth a^noach reodve equal weight The low 
standing (tf the transmis^(rfkiK>wledge is mainly explained by ti» low weight given 
to it in most of tlw cmmtrtes for pqmlatiai A. 

The relative importance of the approaches between populasions shows a clearer 
pattern. First, all four approaches are rated as being vaast impOTtant fw the older popula- 
tions, the preuniversity po|»ilation getting the highest ratings. The tmly exception is 
pqnilatifn B to die perscmal growth ^>pn»ch. IBgures can prrctically be inter- 
preted to mean equal weighting for pofwlations B and C Second, quite clear differences 
exist in the transnussitn ctf knowlnige ai^Hoadi between pqnilatmns. Tkanarasscn tif 
knowlnl^ is fOT pfqnilation C as tnqx»imt as tte o&ax wppxos^Ax^, but for pqHilation 
B andcteariy for populatitm A this thnist is seen as less inqxmant 

Differences between the countries do exist Figure 2.1. is foraicd by summing 
up each coun&y's r^pcm^ for all duee pqmlatitnis to each api»i»ch separately. 
Within a q}|soKh ccMintiies are ranked by tteir sum respcmses and a bar diagram is 
drawn describing die duee populaticMis for die OMutry. 

The first (ri}servaticHi is that countries have used the questionnaire rating scales 
very diffinendy. Chile. Thailand and Kenya, to exan^le, tend to rate all four ap- 
proaches high. The Nedieriaiuis, Scodand and England and Wales teml in general to 
give low ratings in most of die approaches. This may refer eidier to a response set or to 
the actaal way or style in writing curricula. 

The transiiissi<»i of kiK>wledge apfm^ch is c(»isidaed systematically nxire im- 
portant fm olda pojmlaticMis. In sotac ccnuitr^ die change is is quite strcmg. e.g., Italy, 
Nigeria, Indcmesia, USA and FinlaiuL Ttee are also systematic reactions to die trans- 
missim oi valws sppnmh. scIkmI sy^eim tend to keep diis ^ipro^h at tt» chosen 
level to all populaticms or to stress it to older popolatkms. The clearest increase in rat- 
ings is (temonstraied by Italy, Iruloi»»a, Hungary ami Nigeria. 

For the two other approaches, the skills and competence approach and the per- 
sonal growdi approach, d^re are several different changes in dw rated inqmrtamx be- 
tween countries and peculations. The importance of skills ami C(mipetencies increases 
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TABLE 2.1. The Unpomnct t^^fim m^QOches in M-T curricula 



Transmimxi erf Knowledge 



Skills and CompeiencKS 



Percent 
A B C 



AUS 32 38 51 

cm 67 93 93 

ENG 24 43 43 

FIN 41 59 70 
HAM 56 

HUN 47 60 68 

IND 35 48 68 

ITA 26 54 79 

KEN 53 66 78 

NET 24 41 45 

N-Z 29 54 49 

NIG 26 45 68 

SCO 23 43 47 

SWE 58 68 76 

THA 62 78 87 

USA 48 58 76 
39.7 

56J 

66.5 



Mean 
ABC 

.98 1.18 \M 
2.00 2.78 2.78 



1.49 1.46 

1.82 2.15 
1,72 

1.40 1.80 2.05 

1,45 2,03 

1.63 2.38 

1.60 1,98 2.33 

.88 1.23 1,35 

1.63 1.48 

1.35 2.03 

1.34 1.47 

1.73 2.05 2.28 

1,85 2.35 2.67 

1,43 1.73 228 



,83 
1.32 



1.05 
,78 



.88 
.78 
,74 



Percent 
ABC 

45 52 63 
80 81 86 
47 54 36 
52 64 64 
60 

51 60 56 
40 52 68 

38 63 87 
76 82 79 

39 44 43 

52 63 56 
57 74 80 

49 61 56 
74 78 75 

50 67 77 
64 76 75 
54.2 

64.4 

66.7 



Nfean 
ABC 

132 1.74 2.00 

2,37 2.39 234 

1.78 2,03 132 

1,66 2.03 1,95 
1.89 

131 1.80 1.70 

1.19 134 2.00 

1.12 1,85 236 

2.41 2.31 

1.47 1.44 

1,74 2,00 1,79 

1,69 2.17 2.36 

1.44 1,81 1.66 

2.17 2.29 222 

1,65 2.19 231 

1,90 2,24 222 



2,24 
1.31 
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Personal Growth 



IVansmisskm of Valim 



Percent Mean Potent Mean 

ABC ABC ABC ABC 
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232 


71 
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228 
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1.90 
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30 
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33 
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82 
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82 
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233 


243 
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2.17 


27 


27 
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fa all countrifis from population A to B, bm iiwnra^ frcmi pc^ation B to C only to 
Italy, Indc^^ia, Thailaml ami Nigoia. lo about half of tte rmiaiiiing oramr^ this dp- 
inrach is ccmsiitotd le^ iii^xmam for pcqn^^ 

approiKrh i^ain Italy, ami Nigeria rm tfus toon ioqxHtam for tf^ 

oWcT pqnilations. Other onintries i»u) to keep tte chcwn level throughmit the Khool 
system. 

This infomatim alxmt tte iDodiar tongue oinicula is on a voy high gidml 
level. The apinx>^res, the four variables wed, have been calculated over nearly all of 
the infmrnation gathered in the qi^stkmnaiie. The variables include inforasaticm not 
OTly about the graoral purposes of teaching, ^neral HMKher icmgue or language instn^* 
tim, but also ^)out specific objective and inactic^ in the written c(niqx»itkin cur- 
riculum. The fiHir apfno^hes <fesmbe Um diecmtically or logically om^n^ed views 
cm motha tongue curricula. It is tt> be ncHiced that these views ait alive and pn^ticed 
(read: writtm into the curricula!) in the countries' M-T curricula. Betwtoi ^ 
{Hoaches there woe some obsovabte and ncHic^le differences, tnit the% analyses do 
not give very specific infcmnation cm that 

The use of the four appn^ches has amnher impoitant meaning* The approaches 
have sCTved as a wide thecneiical starting point in thinking about cunicula and they have 
made it possibte to consent a wide array of questions to measure and describe mother 
tongue and Conq^osition writing curricula. 
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Chapter 3 
Natural groups of curricula 



Clustering of curricula 

Cluster analy^s may be used 10 form futtunlgrwps rf cases by using a fixed coUcctkm 
as measured vaiiabiM descriWng these cases. The cases in this study are curricula de- 
soiUng mother iinigi» and coaqpo^tkm writing in ttaee populations in each of fifteen 
countries and in <w pqmlatiflo fte one system (Hamburg for GER). P«^iul^^ 
to (auricula of) the sixth school year, po|mlatiMi B to the ninth schod year, and the 
popttlaticHi C to the preunivwaty year in each coontiy. In this respect (me might expect 
the curricula of these populations to represoit differem needs, aims and ob^ves in 
mother tongue and COTiposition writing. One natural hyphodie»s could state that 'di 
cnccs betwew ttese a^ populations wiU be detected in the gciwal aims, objectiw a^ 
practices' of their M-Tcumcula- And in fact, in the preceding chqjter some diffacnces 
between populations were already memioited. The highly global way of analyzing the 
research material above did not allow more than sOTie geneial observations and infer- 
ences. One may also expect that difSwtnccs between systems do exist. It has been sew 
already that, for example, the general use of rating scales in the questiwuiaire has been 
very different in the diflfcrcnt countries. In othCT wwds, there are 'generally low and 
high scoring countries'. 

The qucstionnairc has been divided into parts, which makes it possible lo 
handle rather homo^neous content in the curricula- 'Main purposes erf instructi<m' and 
•Overall educational objectives' refer to general aims and impwtant weightings in a 
country's curriculum - without yet touching on the mother tongue curriculum. By sub- 
,^cting the 15 questions measuring these aims and the 46 curricula to a cluster analysis 
(Wishart 1987), it was hoped to get clusters of curricula, which form 'natural' groups 
and which can be described by the measured variables. The nature of these variables is 
very general, related to school systems. At such a high level, the written general aims 
and objectives may not differ to any remaricable tkgrce throughout the worid. On the 
other hand, we have a good collection of school systems and curricula representing very 

diffotnt countries arotuid die globe. 
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3.1. General aims and purposes of sdHNding 

Tte main purposes of instructiofl and the emphases in the overall educational objective 
in each coumiy were measured by IS questions, the range of alternatives being Mow - 
some -high*. The results of the duster analy^ are presetted in Figure 3.1. The daidn>- 
gram figure shows several possible groupings <tf the auricula. It was a judgment deci- 
sion to take a four-group solution to be described and analyzed. In Table 3.1 the 15 
questions are prescntKi in rank aider over all countries and populations. This serves to 
vqxst to die reacto the g»»ral rank c€ in^xnaim <rf' the qwsticms. 

We »e that mmt hiqiortant main purpc^ is 'to enonnrage pmmial growdi 
and develqmient'. Others, in desc«H&ng older are: 

Tta main |Miip(»e .. is to bring ^uitents to a point of conmetence or 
pnrfknaicy draiamled by »)c^. 

Stuitents' aUlides oiqphasized as an overall edumioiial ob,^cdve. 

Subject matter to be covered enqdia^zed as an ovmll educational ob- 
jective 

Students' intnests onphasized as an ovoall educational objective 

TrBnsnrissi<»i of natiraial culture en^ihasizBd as an overall educational 
obj^tive. 

TIm three least en^asixed main puipc^ <n-objectiws arc *Transmi8si<»i of world cul- 
ture', 'Needs of society as dctoroincd by social planners*, and 'Needs of society as de- 
termined by budgets'. 

Between die% extremes are looted: 

The purpose to transmit a set of values to shidents. 

Needs of »iccecding level of sctooL 

The main purpc^ to transmit a body of kiK>wledge. 

The emjduisis of dw posonal meds of stulents. 

Needs of odier subjects, and the 

Vocadcmal i^ds oi subjects. 

This general ranking (expressed as the mean) of purposes and objectives is later continu- 
ously retained for dw respective variable to fadlitate die comparison of die rank and im- 
portance of a given variable in a separate duster of curricula. 

Befrae kwking at die results of the cluster analyses it will be t^venient to refer 
to Table 3.2., where the same IS questions about the purp(^s and general objectives 
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have been asked as the puiposes and objectives of mother tongue teaching. There are 
only minor changes in the general rank order of these variables. The first six variables 
are d» same and tte last five variable are ibe sane and in exactly tl» same cmter. 

The du^ analysis was used to sialyze the mfOn pmposes irf ediKatkn and 
the emphasis of overall educational objectives in (sder to find natural groupings of 
curricula. Natural groups may or may not exist and there is no easy way to dedde 
whether diere really are groiqis which clearly tfiffier firmn each odter. AH du^ers may 
be acceptable gioups dqmiding on d» criteria ch» is willing to use a»l apjdy. In di^ 
analyses we have as research content, written cuiriciila on very general phenonoena in 
die schod w(^ - die general high levd ob^ves (rf education. It may be unrealisdc to 
expect veiy diverse gei»ral aims and fd»|ecdves at dds level However, it is still possible 
to expMt two types <rf difftm^. There may exia diffawKW between pqwladons 
owing to die age of die students taught ami diffinences between national weightings on 
scnne natitmally important variables. 

The itendiogram in Rgurc 3.1. shows die grouping of curricula. The first im- 
pression b diat die snaallest groups are (rften fmned by a country's doee cunricula for 
die diree pqjuladons, as in New Zealand, Sweden, Irakmesia, Nigeria, USA, and Kenya. 
In rare cases die three pqnilatkms of a countiy are ^spas^ far ficm each <«her. More 
typical is die case of Hungry, for example, whae pqml^ions A and B fonn dw firet 
combination in die grouping jnocess ami where population C is radiw quickly adited. 
This tends to show diat a kind of consistency iKevails among a country's curricula for 
dute p(^ulati(»is. 

In Table 3.1. die clustw means for die 15 variables in the four-group sdution 
arc presented. It is already dwcnwl Hat owing to die nature of dw original (^Kovations, 
exact figures widi several decimals may not be very interesting. A visual presentation <rf 
die results is infc»raative enough, and in fact it aUows inspection of numeric results. Fot 
die 15 variables die means of die four clusters (groups) are presented by lett«- codes, 
Oettcr A referring to group a, etc). The location of die tetter on die scale 1 to 3 tells die 
value of Uic cluster mean. Tlic numeric column of means (x) is calcul^ed ovw all coun- 
tries aiKi populations, and die variables are ranked by dicse 'grand means*. 

It is clear diat diere are differences between clusters in all of die variables. This 
can be seen in Figure 3.2., where each of die clusters is described diagrammatically. A 
cluster's mean on a variabte is presented by a Iwr. On die bar die grand mean of a varia- 
ble (over all groups) is also given. Widiin a cluster die variables have been ranked by 
dieir cluster means. This allows us to sec die imp<»tance of die variables widiin a 
cluster, and die grand mean. 
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FIGURE 3. 1 . Purposes and objectives of schooling. Clusters cf curricula 



TABLE 3.1. Overall educational objectives atui purposes of instruction. 
Cluster oMfysis cf curricula 
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Tlw main puiposc. to encourage personal growth and development 

The main pmpose.. to bring students to a point erf competence.. 

Enq)hasi2)ed: StiMtente' abilities 

Enqiha^zed: Subject matter »> be covered 

Emphasized: Students' interests 

&nphaazcd: Transmisaon of nati(HuU culture 

The noin purpose., to transnst sl set of valiws to students 

Emphasized: Needs of siKXseding level of school 

The main purpose., to transmit a body of knowledge 

Enq^hasized: Personal needs of stiuients 

Enq>hasized: Needs of other subjects 

Emphaazed: Vocational needs of students 

Emphasized: Transmissitm of wtxM culture 

Emphasized: Needs of society as delcrmincd by social planners 

Emphasized: Needs of society as determined by budgets 
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aSS >?^AUs3^nN.A ENG-A-B-C N-Z-A-B-C SWE-A-B-C IND-A-B-C NIG-A-B^ 
oSS B:" AUS-B-C NET-A^B^ HAM-B FIN-C HUN-A-B SCaA-B-C FTA-A 

Ouster C: CHI-A-B-C ITA-A O 7 

Ouster D: ITA-B THA-A-B-C KEN-A B C HUN-C FIN-B- 
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General Objectives 

Cluster A 

Variables 

Personal growth 
Students' abiliUes 
Students* interests 
Set of values 
Personal needs 
Point of competence 
Subject matter 
Needs of school 
National culture 
Body of knowledge 
Needs of other subj. 
Vocational needs 
World culture 
Needs of society, b 
Needs of society* p 

1 1.5 2 2.5 3 

Emphasis 

Grand Mean 

Cluster members: AUS-A, ENG-A-B-C, FIN-A, IND-A-B-C, 
N1G--A-B-C. NZ-A-B-C. SWE-A-B-C 




Cluster B 



Variables 

Point of competence 
Students' abilities 
Body of knowledge 
Students' interests 
Needs of school 
Persona] growth 
Subject matter 
National culture 
Needs of other subj. 
Vocational needs 
Personal needs 
Needs of society, b 
World culture 
Set of values 
Needs of society, p 




1.5 



2,5 



Emphasis 



^ Grand Mean 

Cluster members: AUS-B-^C, FIN-C. HAM-B< HUN-A-B, ITA^A, 
NET-A-^B-C. SCO-A-B-C. USA-A-B-C 



FIGURE 3.1 Overall educational objectives and purposes. Cluster analysis of curricula 
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Cluster C 



Variables 

Personal growth 
Set of values 
Students' interests 
Students' abilities 
National culture 
Needs of society, p 
Subject matter 
Needs of other subj. 
Needs of school 
Body of knowledge 
World culture 
Vocational needs 
Needs of society, b 
Point of competence 
Personal needs 




Emphasis 



Grand Mean 



Cluster members: CHI-A-B-C, ITA-C 



Cluster D 



Variables 

Subject matter 
Personal growth 
Set of values 
Point of competence 
Needs of society, p 
National culture 
Body of knowledge 
World culture 
Vocational needs 
Needs of other subj. 
Needs of school 
Students* interests 
Students' abilities 
Personal needs 
Needs of society, b 



Emphasis 

« Grand Mean 

Cluster members: FIN-B. HUN-C. ITA-B. KEN-A-B-C. THA-A-B-C 




FIGURE 32. Continued 
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The same type (tfdescxi^ioab given for evoy cima se^meiy. Attfaesane 
time the variables are renmked for the respective clostcr. The onkx of variables is mean- 
ingful different for eveiy cluster. 

Looking at the cluster m a nbei list we can see thai a countiy 's three pqmlaiims 
taid to group to the same cluster. In cluster A diese cases are England, New Zealand, 
Swe<ten, Indoiasia and Nigeria. QusttrB is fwrned by the Netherlands. USA and Scot- 
land and by two pc^olatkHis Australia and Hungary and three single populatkxis, 
Finland-C baiy-A and Hantons-B. Ouster C consists of Chile and Italy-C. OamaD 
consistt of Thailand, Kenya and Italy-B, Hungaiy-C and Finland- B. With someexcep- 
tk»8 the four dusten are n»inly based on curricula erf countries. Finland and Italy have 
ptqmlatKms diq)ersed into duee duners. 

Aooong tltt «iqrfiasized \^riabtes in all dusters are 'stuctents' perscmal growth', 
'..to get stuftents to a point (tf cooopetoKe', matter to be covered' ami 'to tians- 

mit national culture'. The aiq>hasia of 'stutknts' needs', 'studoits' abilities', 'studoits' 
intocsts'is hi^ in rank in three (tftte glXHipS. 

If tte four gn^ips mt individually characterized, sosnething can be said abcMit 
their diffeienMs. Ouster A tmds to set ^ most inqxmant personal growtfi, ^uctots* 
abilities and internts, the transsxbskRi of valws and stucfents* pmonal needs, all fea- 
tures itferring to a person. Ouster B tends to ^t as most inqxvtant com^ewnct^ abili- 
ties, a body of knowledge, interest and needs of succeeding level of school and only 
thereafter personal growth. We can see a difference in tte weighting (ranking) of *per* 
sonal* or 'external* variabtes. Ouster C resents dusm y4 in the rank mksr oi varia- 
bles, but uses the rating scale veiy wrongly giving to almost all variables high scores 
with die exceptioi c€ 'the pmpose to bring s&ufents to a point (tfcon^teroe*. Ouster D 
has its own characteri^ics in die respmses. It also rates high subjMt mattor, personal 
growth aiKl developmrat, valim to be transmtted, ami omipeience, tmt also needs of 
society, ami national culture. This is not voy diffierent from otfier groiq>s, but less em- 
I^iasized ammg the variables are students* penonal meds, stwknts* abilities ^ inter- 
ests. 
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3.2. General aims and purposes as they appear in mother tongue 
teaching 

The same 15 questions WOT asked and rated by the centits as motto 
- as opposed to general objectives of schooling. The cluster analysis results are presented 
in Table 22. in the same manner as in TaWe 3.1. Re«:tion8 to die variables twid to be 
mwt diverse. Ouster analyas can be studied using five groups. The group means are 
miHc dispersed <m Ae scale, therefore re^ons may be said to be nnorc difPercntiaied. 
Many of the variables are emphasized tess by these groups than was the case when the 
variables were asked as general educational objectives. 

Looking at the list of clustw memb«s (Rgure 3.3.. Table 3.2.) one observes 
that die clusters again are oftei foraied <» the basb of 'cwmtxy*. but that are signs of 
lbs formation of groups also on the basis of population, or a^ of students. Ouster A 
consists mainly of younger populaticms (A and B). Qusicr B consists mainly d older 
populations (C and B). The three other clustCTS. C to £, are mixed in dm respect and 
formed mainly on the basis of 'country', meaning diat a country's tiuec populations are 
standing out as uniftnm onnbinaticms. 

Ousters A and B arc rather simple and clear to interpret Ouster i4 is mainly a 
group of younger pqwilations and tlw most emphasized variables are 'personal growdi 
and development', 'students' interest', 'personal needs of students', and 'students' abiU- 
ties'. Ouster B is mainly a grwip of dder peculations (C-B) and tfw most important 
variables arc 'competence', 'vocational needs', 'abilities', 'subject matter to be covered', 
'needs of succeeding level of school' and (of course) 'personal growtii'. These two 
groups arc formed of European countries, and of die USA, AustraUa and New Zealand. 

Ousters C, Z> and £ arc formed on a 'country basis', a country's three popula- 
tions often existing as a group in the cluster. It is wordi noting diat diese groups rale the 
variables very important as mother tongue objectives. In terms of interpretation die 
groups do not differ very much from each other in the content of emphasized objectives. 
In all of the groups basically tiw same variables arc rated important - the exact order 
flucmatcs. but there is no special need for very precise interpretation. A clear observa- 
tion is diat the three groups differ in the use of die rating scale, rating die variables high, 
with Ouster £ (Thailand, populations A3 and Q showing the most dramatic division 
between important and less important variables. These three groups can be said to be 
different in die general level on which they express the objectives. 
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RGURE 3.3. General objectives as objectives of mother tongue teaching. 
Clusters of curricula 



TABLE 3.2. General (^jecth^ as ot>jectbfes of moOier to/tgue teiKhing. 
Clusur analysis of <^uriada 




i 1 1 1 1 

1 1.5 2 2.5 3 



The main pinpose.. to eaam^^ posooal growth and develqmtent 
Einpha^zed: Stucknts' abiUtks 

Hie main i»iipose.. u> tning stwlents to a point of competence.. 

Eroi^iasizcd: Subject matter fo be covered 

Emphasized: Transmission oi national culture 

Emi^ianzed: Stidems' intere^ 

Emphasized: Needs of succeeding le^ of scho(d 

Tte main purpose.. tt> oransmit a set (rf valuu vo students 

&nphasized: Personal needs of stiKlents 

Tte main puqxne.. to transmit a body of knowledge 

Empha»zed: Needs of oth^ sub,^cts 

Emi^uisized: Vocatiimal needs stwfents 

Emphasiasd: Transmission <tf wc^ culture 

&nphasized: Needs of society as (tetomined by social planners 

Emphasized: Needs of society as detennimd by budgets 



List of duster members: ,„ . * „ 

Ouster A: AUS-A-B FIN-A HUN-B ITA-A N-Z-A-B-C SCX>-A-B 
Ouster B: AUS-C HAM-B NET-A-B-C USA-B-C SCO-C 
Ouster C: CHl-A-B-C FIN-C HUN-B-C IND-A-B-C ITA-B-C KEN-A-B-C 

Ouster D: RN-B NIG-A-B-C SWE-A-B-C USA-A o r 

Ouster E: THA-A-B-C ♦'^^ w 

^ (ENO left out because of missing values). 
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M-T objectives 

Cluster A 

Variables 

SludeaU' «tiHiUei 
Hre4m of tcIhki) 
Point of eompetefMv 
N«ti«a«J eoiiure 
SH of vs]u€i 
N«edj of 0ihtr m^b^ 
BedT of |cooiH«4f« 
Subject matter 

WoHd culture 
Needs of •oekftjr. b 
Needs of society, p 

t 1.5 Z 2,5 3 

Emphasis 

Cr«nd McsQ 

Clutter members: AUS-A. FIN-ZL HUN-A. ffA-A, NZ-A-B-C, 
SCO-A-B. 



Cluster B 



Variables 

Potnt of comp«teAcr 
Vocstioas] Deeds 
student*' sbHitles 
Subject metier 
Personal f mth 
Needs of scboel 
Students' ioterevts 
Personal needs 
Needs of other sabj. 
Nstionol euHure 
Body of koowtedlf e 
Needs of s«c«ety. b 
World culture 
Needs of society, p 
Set of rslttes 

i 1.5 2 2.5 3 

Emphasis 

Grand Mean 

CttHer memben: AtiS-C.HAH-B. NET-A-B-C. USA-B-C. SCO-C 





Cluster C 



Variables 

P e rson al frovth 
Point of competence 
Subjeei matter 
National culture 
Set of values 
Studeatj' aMHUea 
World etiitore 
Needs of society, p 
Needs of sebo<M 
Body of kaovled^ 
Stuiiefits' intereata 
Personal qeeds 
Needs of other subj. 
VocaUoQBl needs 
Needs of society, b 



Emphasis 

Graod Wean 

Cluster members: CHf-A-B-C. FIN-C. HVN-B-C. IND-A-B-C, 
rTA-B-C. KEN-A-B-C 





FIGURE 3.4, General objectives as objectives of mother tongue teaching. 
Clusters of curricula 
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Cluster D 



Variables 

Point at conpeivnce 
Sobject fii*tt«r 
Slu4«oU* sbi^tl^s 

Body of kno^edftf 

PerMMl needs 
Need* of Mbj, 
Set of whm 
N««di of vrhool 
Voeatiottol i^edt 
World cult tire 
Need« of toeietjr. b 
Nrrds of woeiHy, p 



I 5 





2.5 



Emphasis 



Grand M«oti 



CJuiter Mmemtw*; FIN-B, NIG-A-B-C. SWE-A-B-C. USA-A 



Cluster E 



Variables 

PmonaJ growth 
Stud«nt«' obiliU«» 
Point of coinp«*««c« 
Sub^t matter 
National ciUture 
Ne«4a of echool 
Set of vmlue* 
Body of knowledfv 
Need* of other wbj. 
Needs of toctety. b 
Neede oi wocieiy, p 
Student*' intereel« 
Pereon«1 needs 
Vocational needs 
World cuJture 




Emphasis 



Grand Mean 



Ctuvirr members; THA-A-B-C 



FIGURE 3.4. Continued 
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3 J. Aquisition of knowledge and skills 

Knowledge d the structure, lexical resources, historical development (tf the language, 
the interrclatiOT (rf language and culture, terminology, literary fraros and many other re- 
lated questions as well as stuttents* psyctok>gical abifittes such as ability to monoi^ 
to recall relevant infmniation, to think clearly, to analyze and to synttesize. fanned a 
collection of questions rated as goals in modier ttmgue teaching. All aie possiUe and 
prc4>able goals, but tl^reliuive inqx»iai»e nay vaiy by c(»intry ami by pqmlatiim. 

The four-group solution of the dusto* analy^ has been ctosen to describe 
these results. The doufaogram in Figure 3.S. gives the grouiring of ^Hintries and pof»ila- 
tions. This clustering is lata- refined with a 'relocatiwi program', which checks in- 
dividual ca^ against the four chister centres ami may move «Rne individual cases fnm 
one cluster to aiKKho-, if tl» ftmnation of clusters becomes mat clear. In tl»se analyses 
the same changes have been made and the final list of cluster members is given in Table 
3.3. 

A genoal ob^vation is that responses are widely dispersed m the variabtes, 
indicating that differentiated respond wot givoi. As in the cluster analyxs described 
eaiiier. Table 3.3, ranks die variables ovct countries and pqniladons. The general imped- 
ance of variables is hence visible in the rank and the proportional impcmance can be 
found in the means of the variables. 

The nx>st central knowledge and skills are 'knowledge of the functions aixi uses 
of language', cognitive skills like 'ability to think clearly and logically', 'ability to recall 
relevant informadcHi', 'lilMary skills' and 'ttevek^mient of tl» imagination' and 'abili- 
ties to conduct an argunxnt and to analyze'. The list ccmtains linguistic and psychologi- 
cal skills and abilities. The nature of these mem central variables is genual 
psychological cognitive skills and abilities. Variables describing nrnre the content of 
mother ttmgue are held to be of secondary importance. 

The structure of tiw four clusters is slighdy different ftom da cluster stric- 
tures (Ascribed earlier. Countries (curricula) group together diffisrendy and more on the. 
basis of the students . age. There are fewer cases where all three of a country's pqnila- 
tions form a unit and more cases where age populations group togedi^. It is p(»sible to 
make this inference when kx^ng at die li» of cluster members. Ouster A is a collec- 
tion of populations mainly of the B and A levels. Australia and New Zealand ai^Kar 
there with three populations. Ouster B is formed inedominandy of pq}ulations of A 
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and B level and only Hungaiy is located in thai cluster with aU three populations. C3iistcr 
CseemstobcquiieclcariyapoinilationC-lcvelclu^er.austBrDis basically a popula- 
tion A-lcvcl duster with the exception of the Netherlands, which appears tteit with 
three populations, ami England with the B pqiulaticMi. This shows also that diere is a 
stiTOiger mix (rf populations rqaesenting dcvdqwl and iteveloping countries. In general 
one can say that clustering is l»scd more on content, as repnesraited by the measured 
variables, than on, for cxampte, school systems, as was the case in the two other duster 
analyses <tescribed eariier. 

austcrs 4 and B are in general ccm^xxsed of pcqwlations at B- and A-leveL In 
these two groups slighdy difffoent sets of variables of 'central ot secondary impotam** 
appear. Ouster A considws as central variables like 'knowtedge of the functions of lan- 
guage', 'ability to think deariy', 'development of the imagination', 'ability to analyze', 
'..to conduct an argument', '..to recall relevant inforajation', 'Ubrary skills' and 'knowl- 
edge of registers and language variants'. The essential nature of tiiese variables is the 
psychotogical functions of tire stuctent Less central in the content of these impratant 
variables are facts or knowledge about language itself. 'Operating with langua^' de- 
scribes the psychological namre of tlwse variables and the psychdogical functions are 

also rather demanding. 

In austcr B the nature of the variables of 'central or secondary inq)ortancc' is 
different The most important variables are 'ability to recall relevant inforamtion', 
•knowledge of the functions of language', 'knowledge of the structure of language*, 
•ability to memorize', 'terminology used in the study erf literature', 'principle Uteraiy 
forms' and 'principles of composition writing'. The psychological functions are naore 
simple and tiiere are more content variables referring to language. 'Operating the lan- 
guage^ describes the psychological nature erf these variables. 

Clusters C and D seem to be very different, the former scoring high on several 
variables and the latter having no 'central or important' variables in mother tongue 
teaching. However, there is a real difference between titese groups. Ouster C is a pure 
population C-clusteT, Ouster D being mainly a population A duster. This difference in 
the construction of the clusters may be thought to explain Ute large difference in the 
means between tiw groups. However, the case is not solely UiaL A look at figure 2.1. 
shows that the same countries scoring high through the whole curriculum questionnaire 
are well represented in Ouster C. and the countries scoring generally low tiuoughout the 
questionnaire are quite weU represented in Ouster D. So. the differences between 
Ousters C and Z? may reflect differences between two sets of countries, or two popula- 
tions of different age levels. 
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4 ( ^ FIGURE 3.5. Acquisition of knowledge and skills. 
Cluster amlysis 




TABLE 3.3. 



AcqtUsitkm of knowledge and skills. Mother tongue objectives. 
Cluster Orudis 



SD 

0.97 
0.82 
0.98 
0.98 
0.97 
a92 
0.87 
0.83 
0.83 
a84 
1.05 
0.99 
0.82 
1.00 
1.0S 
1.12 
0.88 
1.15 
1.21 
0.95 
1.01 
0.78 
48^ 0.94 
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Kitowtedge of the functk»is and uses of language 

Ability «> think deaily and logically 

Ability to recall retevant infOTmaiion 

l^»aiy ridlls and use tefeience matnials 

Devekqnnait d tlw imaginatim 

Ability to uialyzB 

Ability to ooi^uct an aigumoit 

Princes (^composition writing 

Knowledge of tt» structure of language 

KiK}wtedge of tte lexical res. and patterns .. 

Principle literary fonns (epic, lyric, ..) 
Ability tt) synthesize 

Knowledge of registers and language variants 
TomimiU^ used in the study of literature 
Ability to manorize 
Miycff dmn^ oi literature 
Development of intuition and empathy 
Know, of ..iniciTel. of lang., cult., thought 
Principle Kterary epochs 
Knowledge of civilization 
Biographical facts rehited to literature 
KiK)wledge of social and regional dialects 
HistOTical (tevelopment of the language 
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ClSS B:' CHI-A ENG-C HAM-B HUN-A-B-C TOA-A IND-A-B 

QimS C CHI-B-C IND-C KEN-C THA-B-C swe-c ita-c NIO-C USA C fin-c 
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Knowledge and skills 

Cluster A 



Variables 




0 0.5 1 1.5 2 2.5 3 

Emphasis 



Grand Mean 

Cluster members: AUS-A-B-C. FIN-A-B, KEN-A-B, NIG-B 

N2-A-B-C, SCO-B-C, SWE-A-B 

Cluster B 



Variables 




0 0.5 1 1.5 2 2.5 3 

Emphasis 



~*~ Grand Mean 
Cluster members: CHI-A, ENG-C, HAM-B, HUN-A-B-C. IND-A-B 
THA-A, USA-B 

FIGURE 3.6. Acquisition of knowledge and skills. Cluster analysis 
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Cluster C 



Variables 




Emphasis 

Grand Mean 

Cluster membera: CHI-B-C. FIN-C, IND-C, ITA-C, KEN-C 
NIG-C. SWE-C, THA-B-C 



Cluster D 



Variables 




0 0.5 1 1.5 2 2.5 3 

Emphasis 

Grand Mean 

Cluster members: ENG-A-B. ITA-A, NET-A-B-C, NIG-A. 
SCO-A. USA-A 



FIGURE 3.6. Continued 
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Qus&r C, the po{mlatioii-C levd git»q>, has high rank to 
personal intellectual skills like 'thinking clearly', 'recalling relevant inftematkm', 'abil- 
ity to analyze', 'k> comfa^ an argmnent', 'K> syntheaze' aiKl 'the library tolls' and 
*usN oi refooice nmierial'. Impoitam but gmeraUy lower in the rank ctf variables are 
variaWes rearing to knowledge of ctmtem, the language itsdf. Ouster D, the popula- 
tion A-level grrap, mixes skills and content more and the most important (higto' in the 
tank) skills are 1^ demamling than in Qusttr C. Imagination and intuitioii qq)ear 
more inqxirtant (in the rank) in this pq^ulation A-level group. These kinds of differences 
between population C-level and p(^ulation A-level groups appear sennble. 

3,4, Aesthetic, moral and affective development 

Sixteen questions measuring students' aesthetic, affective and nnwal development and 
respcmses were u^ in clustering the 46 curricula. Here a^ the variables were med as 
central, secondary, occasional ornot cited as a goal in M-T leaching. Rgure 3.7. shows 
the dendrogram giving dje clustering of cases. A relocation program was run after die 
original grouping of cases ami some of the curricula woe removed to another cluster. 
The final list of cl"ster members is given in Table 3.4. 

The most ^tral variables in tte area are 'development of enjoyment <rf read- 
ing', 'appreciation of litcranne', 'developing confidence in writing', 'development of 
confidence in the value of one's own observations, knowledge, ideas and opinions', 
'devek^ment of enjoyment of writing', 'appieciaiion of language', 'appreciation of 
natkmal culture*, 'growth in understanding other culnnes'. 'fostering aiKi strtnghtening 
of pcrs«ial moral values' and 'appreciations of other forms of art'. AD these variables 
are considered as either central or of secondary importance in M-T teaching. The basic 
nature of the variables is rehiied to getting students to enjoy the subject and to feel se- 
cure and confident widi it 

Less important variables are 'growth in understanding other epochs', 'scholarly 
values', '..understanding (Hher peoples', or '..theatw'. 

Ousters are often fcmned on a 'country basis' n»aning that a country's tiuee w 
at least two populations group into tte same clusto-. Australia, Oiilc, New Zealand, 
Thailand, Sweden, die Netheriands and Scotland have all three populations togetfier in 
oi» of the clusters, and there are several countries having two pc^ulatkms in (me die 
clusters. This means that there is consistency in Utt esthetic, moral and affective objec- 
tives in a country's curriculum across populations. There also exists anodier principle in 
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thcclus»foniiatk)n.ausierAisacdlectk»(rflewlCai^ D 

being a clust^ of A and B pqnilations (Table 3.4.). 

Ouster A, whidi amdsts of C awl B populations, has high ratings for vari^^ 
describing Uieraiure, enjoyment <rf reading, arts, langoa^ national culture, OHiJidence 
in the student's own observations, ideas and kmiwledge, understamling other epochs, 
confidence in writing awl devdopment of enjoyment of theaier. These are high level, 
ideal obt^vcs erf mod«r tongw teaching, the content ci the subject ami 'cultmal' ob- 

^tives being well leiaesented. 

In QustCTfl, many of the countries duu give geiwrally high ratings are repre- 
sented, and this surely is om reason iot the exceptionally high mrans Uw group shows 
on all of the variables. The cluster is cwnposed neariy evenly of all Uiree population 
levels and it is therefcHC posable to intKiOTte die results as high valuation for affective, 
aestiwtic objectives. The first seven variables, rated ccaitral in neariy aU of d^ coun- 
tries (means being as high as 2.9). tend to show stwtents* confittence and enjoyment of 
many kinds of language use to be the basic nature of these objectives. The pCTSon and 
his/her use of language with enjoyment is most important for tiiese countrfes - often 
throughout the school system. 

Ouster C is a mixture <rf A and B populations wiri) only two cases of popula- 
tion C (for dw Nedwrlands and Scotiand). Referring to Figure 2.1. we realize tiiat many 
of djese cases are 'low-scoring countries', as ftey generaUy have used die rating scale 
widi low values diroughout die questionnaire. So here, too. die aestitetic, moral and af- 
fectiw variables have been given radicr low ratings. 

Ouster D consists mainly of A and B-lcvd populations and of countries scor- 
ing generally at die middle in die analyses described in Table 2.1. (Hungary, Indonesia 
and Nigeria). ComnMMi to dwse two groups is dial aesdietic, moral and affective objec- 
tives in M-T teaching are itsponded to using die rating scale widely. The dispersiwi of 
means is wide which provides room for finding important and less important variables. 
Ouster C can be said to rank high on variables referring to die aesdietic development of 
die student and to personal development in die enjoyment and appreciation of die sub- 
ject TTw saine basic character can be ftiund also in Ouster D, but in addition tfiis group 
also rates high appicciation of national culture, odicr fonns of art and dieatcr - die group 
is conceptually a bit irajrc extensive tiian Ouster C. 

The selection of central aesdietic, moral and affective objectives does not differ 
very much in diese dirce last mentioned clusters (fl, C a d D\ but die general use of 
rating scales varies considerably. Part of dus variation may refer to real differences in 
the importance of die most central variables, but how real die magnitude of diese differ- 
ences is cannot be answered on die basis of dicse cluster analyses. 
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FIGURE 3.7. Objectives of aesthetic, nwral, and effective development in M-T. 
Cluster analysis 



TABLE 3.4. Objictives cfatsthetic, moral, and affect devebfrnient in M-T. 
CU/ster analysis 
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Devek^nnent of enjoyment (rf reading 
Ai^ncdadrai of litnatuie 
Developing (^ifi(to^ in writing 
Devek^g c<»ifkteiM:e in the value of own .. 
Development of enjoyment of writing 
Appreciation of language 
Annvdatton of nati<mal cultural heritage 
Fdstering and strenght of personal moral values 
Appreciadon of other forms of ait 
Devel<H>nicnt of enjoynwnt of raal expression 
Deve^nnent of personal resp. for learning 
Development of enjoyment of theater (drama) 
Growth in understanding other peoples 
Growth in understanding other cultures 

Scholarly values 

Growth in understanding odicr epochs 



^s^lTAuTTStc' ENG-C HN-C hOm C FTA-B ^N-B-C NIO^ "|A-B-C 

Cluster B: CHI-A-B-C FIN A-B IND-C ITA-C KEN;;A N Z-A-B-C SWE A-B-C THA-A-B L 

Cluiier C: ENO A-B HAM-B ITA-A NBT-A-B-C SCaA-B-C 

Closltr D: HUN-A-B IND-A-B NIG-A-B S 
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Aesthetic, moral and affective developm. 



Cluster A 



Variables 

Appr« of literature 
Enjoyment of reading 
Appr. of other art 
Appr. of language 
Appr. of nat. cult. 
Confid. in own obs.. 
Underat oth. epochs 
Confid* in writing 
Enjoyment of theater 
Enjoyment of writing 
rera. moral values 
Undent, oth. peopl. 
Underst* oth. cult* 
Scholarly values 
Resp. for learning 
Enj. of oral express 




0.5 



1.5 
Emphasis 



Grand Mean 



Cluster mermers: AUS-A-B-C, ENG-C, HN-C, HUN-C, ITA-B 
KEN-B-C, NIG-C, USA-B-C 



Cluster B 



Variables 

Confid. in own obs.. 
Enjoyment of reading 
Appr. of literature 
Confid* in writing 
Enjoyment of writing 
Appr. of language 
Enj. of oral express 
Fera. moral values 
Resp. for learning 
Underst. oth. peopl. 
Appr. of nat. cult. 
Appr. of other art 
Underst. oth* cult. 
Enjoyment of theater 
Scholarly values 
Underst. oth. epochs 




0.5 



1.5 
Emphasis 



2.5 



Grand Mean 

Cluster members: CH1-A~B-C. HN-A-B, IND-C. ITA-C. KEN-A 
NZ-A-B-C. SWE-A-B-C, THA-A-B-C 
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Cluster C 



Variables 



Enjoyment of reading 
Confid. in writing 
Confid* in own obs.. 
Appr. of literature 
Enjoyment of writing 
Pera* moral values 
Reap, for learning 
EnJ. of oral express 
Enjoyment of theater 
Underst. oth. peopl. 
Appr* of language 
Appr. of nat* cult* 
Underat. oth. cult. 

Scholarly values 
Appr. of other art 
UndersL oth. epochs 

0 0.5 I 1.5 2 2.5 3 

Emphasis 

— ^ Grand Mean 

Cluster members: ENC-A-B, HAM-B, ITA-A, NET-A^B-C, USA-A 
SCO-A-B-C 



Cluster D 



Variables 



Appr. of nat. cult. 
Appr. of other art 
Enjoyment of reading 
Pers. moral values 
Enjoyment of writing 
Enf of oral express 
Enjoyment of theater 
Appr. of literature 
Appr. of language 
Confid. in own obs.. 
Resp. for learning 
Confid. in writing 
Underst. oth. peopl. 
Underst. oth. cult. 
Scholarly values 
Underst. oth. epochs 



Grand Mean 

Cluster members: HUN-A-B. IND-A-B. NIG-A-B 



RGURE 3.%Xontinued 





Empha!9is 
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Some ^Mral comments about clu^er analyses 

In CSiapter 3 we were loddng for natural groups of cunicula. Qustering is usually 
technically possible whatever variables have been used, iNit the meaningfulness and use- 
fnln^ ctf the results are tM always dear. Qn^ing is (tep«Mlait on tte structure of d» 
group of casK to be clustraed ami on the cdlection of the variabtes to be used. Techni- 
cally clustering fomis gnnii» widiin which the distances betweoi cases are mimmi^ 
and the distances betweoi grmiis maximized. In this »ise mw can gM natural groups 
and then describe the grcHipA by giving infcamadin c(»caiiing the same variables diat 
were used in the clustering {»ocess. This was dime in this chqito-. 

An inqjortant general quesdon is whether Jie variables used for clustering are 
televam fra- fte task of clustering. The answer to the question of relevancy may basicly 
be answered by the background theory and the qjerationalizatiais based on that the<My. 
Here we have used a general frame <rf reference guiding the formulation of the questions 
planned to measure curricula in different countries in modar tongue teaching and the 
teaching of ccsnposition writing. 

Yet there are mcae tedmical qi^stitms coiKeming die selectioi of variabtes to 
be used in any of the separate clustering trials. Ttere are too many variables to be 

entered at one time. In this report we have used natural OT logical collections of variables 
for clustering the cases. 'General aims and objectives in schooling*, for examle, has been 
used as a group in a separate cluster analysis. This means that a given, and rather homo- 
geneous, content area of objectives was «lccied and analyznl at a tinw. 
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Chapter 4 

Dimensions of mother tongue and composition 
writing objectives 



4.1. Grouping of variables, icate scores 

The groujwig of variables means here that they wiU be fectw analyzed The variables in 
the questionnaire have alreafy been grouped following the logic cm which the ques- 
tionnaire was planned. This logical grouping and its results were rcprated in Chapter 2. 
In C3»apter 2 the logical gro^ring went through {siacticaUy the whde questionnaire in- 
cluding in the four approadies all kinds of variables txm highly goieral educational 
aims to veiy specific attitujte-like items about spcdSk writing tasks. This is «» way to 
analyze the thinking behind the constnotion of tlw questicmnaire. Howcvct one may 
consider this too global a <tecision, with perhajra too much miscellaneous infonnation 
grouped tt^ether. 

We know that the logical ctmstniciiOT of a measuring instnunent does not al- 
ways fit the empirical verification <rf it In test constiuction it is noroMl to develop a test 
continu(Nisly or at least several times as a rrault of enqnrical d)servations. Hat we have 
two possibilities for the use of factor analysis of tte questionnaire. A confirmative factor 
anal;/sis could be used, toe example, to test the logical classification of variables based 
on the co{»xptual thinking in the qucstitmnaire. But to confim or test something pre- 
supposes a high quality of measurement and the gcnml nature of the •measurement* in 
this study has alre«iy been discussed. A more feasible choice may be to use plain de- 
scriptive metiiods and to use a factw analysis just for an alternative dcscriptkm of tiie 
basic features or diiwnsions of the curricula as tiicy appear in tiie written documents. 

This latter choice is adopted here wiUi tbt general task being to give an alterna- 
tive description of die basic dimensions of M-T curricula. Tlus is to be done on two 
stages, first framing scale scores on a given content area, tficn factoring the scale scores 
to describe tiw factw stnicture. The natural next step is to give infonmtion about die in- 
dividual cuiriculas locations on these dimensions. In this chapter factor analysis is used 

fen- the framing of scale scrats. 

The lEA Study of Composition includes several types of other information 
about school writing; inforaiation about schools, teachers, teaching methods, types of 
writing ta-'ks written in the schools in different countries and by differcnt populations. 
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and especially the actual coiiqxjsitXBis obtaiiml in the study from e^ country. Infor- 
taaxkm on the writtm cunicola may save as f»e imp(Hiant darting point in planning re- 
scarch hypotheses fw later analyses in the «udy. 

The 'logk»l analysis' in Chapter 2 was very global in namre while the cluster 
analyses in Cb^ner 3 sjdit the infcHmat^ into rather small units and kept them sq>a- 
rate. A global factor analysis in which a great amount of variables aie sobjecied to one 
analysis is not pos^ble. The number <^ cases sets technical limits in this lespecL In 
striving fis' a^nenil descriptum die only way is to do die task in two stages, to inoduce 
'first cHder* Victors using small ccdiecdcms ct variables and dioi to ran a '^cond (mier' 
factor analysis based on the results of die first order analysis. 

There are two sets erf variable measuring general objectives: the first set for die 
general <^jectives of education and die same qtKsd(His for die genoBl object^ 
teaching. The actual questions are die same fax both purposes and die qi»stion$ have al- 
ready beoi described in connection witfi die cluster analyses (Tables 3.1 and 3.2). A sep- 
arate fiwrtor analysis was perfmned for each set using Pricipal Qanponent analysis and 
Vaiimax rotation. The extraction of fiictcws was stORwi wten die Eigenvali^ were less 
dian l.a 

For the general objectives of education five factors were extrw:tBd and rotated. 
The first factor (technically named GENOBJl) has its higtest loadinp on die variables 
'Enq)hasizBd: needs of succeeding level of sctool' (.84), 'Emphasized: needs of odier 
subjects' (.77), 'Emphasiacd: stiidents' abilities' (.68), and 'Emphasized: needs of 
society defined by budgets' (.65). The interpreted or content based name for die factor is 
Ne^is difined by school sysmu 

The second factor (GENOBJ2) may be said to represent idealistic educational 
thinking, where 'Sublet mattw to be covered' is emphasized (.85) togedicr widi 'En- 
couraging personal growth and development' (.79) and considering as a main purpose of 
education die TVansmissionof asctof values'(.69). The factor is named J ..j mat- 
ter and personal developn^m. 

The thud factw (GEN0BJ3) en^hasizes 'I^raonal needs of students' (.91) and 
'Students' interests' (.80) and is nanxd Personal needs and interests. The founh factor 
(GEN0BJ4) is clcariy a wider Cultural knowledge and societal needs factor having its 
highest loadings on Transmission of wraid cultine' (.84) and 'Needs trf society deter- 
mined by social planneis' (.77), considering as a main purpose '..to tiansmit body of 
knowledge' (.61) and emphasizing 'Vocational needs of students' (.53). 
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Tbe fifth hem was left unimopitted because of the contradictory content <rf 
the two higtest loading vaxiaUes and the conelation of (tf the variables with many 
other fmxff^ The decision was to use the« two variables laaa- as singk items. 

Based on these interpreted factors scale scores as sums of relevant items were 
calculated, lists of items tised in scale score calculations are given in Table 4.1. 

Wten tl» same questions were subjected to factor analysis as objectives of M-T 
teaching, six factors were extracted. The first of these (MTOTJl ) is a pure Kmm^edge 
and competence factor having high loadings on 'Subject matter to be covaed* (.83), 'To 
transmit . Jtnowledge as main purpose of teaching' (.83) and 'to taing students to a point 
of co mpet en ce or proficiency as the main purpose of teaching' (.68). The secoml hsm 
(MT0BJ2) stress^ the needs of tlw schotri, having high toolings on the variables 
'needs of other sub^ts' (.82), 'needs of succeeding level of schod' (.75) and 'students' 
abilities enqjhasized in M-T teaching' (.69). The factm is named Needs d^wed by the 
scfuwl. 

The third factor (MT0BJ3) concentrates solely on the student; emphasis in M- 
T teaching is on the 'personal needs of students' (.88), '..aiid on students' interests' (.88) 
and the main purpose of teaching is to '..encourage personal growdi and development' 
(.52). The factor is named Personal needs and interests. The fourth factor (MT0BJ4) 
also underlines personal growth, but in a larger societal context The main purpose of M- 
T teaching is 'to encourage personal growth and devetoposm' (.74). Also emphasized 
are 'needs of society as determined by social planners' (.74), 'needs of society as deter- 
mined by budget' (.63) and '..to transnrit a set of values' as the main purpose of M-T 
teaching (.58). Societal needs, values and personal growth is the name given to this fac- 
tor. The fifth facBjr (MT0BJ5) is a culture factor in M-T teaching. The highest loadings 
are on the variables 'enjphasis.. transmission of wotW culture' (.93) and 'transmission of 
national culture' (.51). The factor is named Transmission of (world and national) cul- 
ture. The sixth factor is formed mainly only by the 'vocational needs of students' and 
this variable has been left as a single variable for later analysis. A fuU description of the 
factor analysis is given in Table 4.2. 

A section in the Curriculum (Juestionnairc includes questions about the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Fourteen variables were subjected to a factor analysis and the re- 
sults led to the observation that the collection of questions do not represent a very wide 
coverage of the possible content of knowledge in M-T curricula. The resulting factors 
are useful descriptions about die subject area, but the coverage of the field could have 
been wider. 
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TABLE 4. 1 . General objecAves of education. Facu>r analysis. Rotated fiutor matrix 



Var. 


fr 


fT 


f3' 


f4' 


f5' 


Name <tf tl^ variable 


0601 


15 


•46 


44 


61 


-02 


Main imipose of mstr.: to transmit a body of knowledge 


0602 


11 


01 


25 


-02 


83 


Main {Hffpcse <tf vnsxxA to Ining lo a pokni d competoice a* proficiency 


0603 


-05 


79 


36 


16 


-05 


Main pmpose of instr.: to ei^^urage personal growth and develc^ment 


0604 


13 


69 


32 


33 


-28 


Main {nirpow of instr. ; to transmit a set of values 


0801 


36 


06 


80 


13 


08 


Eni|rfmsls: stiKtents' intotst 


0802 


68 


10 


35 


10 


20 


Emphasis: stucfents' abilit^s 


0»)3 


49 


-14 


-25 


53 


45 


Emphasis: vocational needs of stiulents 


0804 


10 


22 


91 


-16 


07 


&i^iasis: perscmal imds stmlems 


U505 


47 


19 


21 


25 




^nj^iasis: tiansmi^km of luticmal culture 


0806 


17 


23 


-10 


84 


-00 


Empha^: transmission ctf wcnld culture 


0807 


02 


30 


05 


77 


-13 


Emphasis: needs of society detmnined by social planners 


0808 


65 




26 


05 


26 


Hmphasis: i^eds of society defined by budgets 






"J 


"Mo 


n 


06 


cmpnasis* suojeci mauer h> oe covcxgii 


0810 


77 


11 


10 


04 


-19 


Emphasis: ne^ of mter subjects 


0811 


84 


30 


-04 


03 


-01 


Emphasis: raeds of siuxeeding \evtl of school 




4.28 


2.37 


1.92 


1.64 1.19 


Eigenvalues 




28.5 


15.8 


12.8 


10.9 


7.9 


Ptti»nt(rf variance 




28.5 


44.3 


57.1 


68.0 


76.0 


Cumulat perc. variance 



Scale scores: Factl' « GENOBJl: Needs defined by school Sum of081 1.0810, 0802. 0808. 

Fact2' « GENOBJ2: Sub^ matter and personal development Sum of 0809, 0603. 0604. 

F^' s GEN0BJ3: Personal needs and interests Sum of 0804, 0801. 

Fact4' = GENOBJ4: Cultural knowledge and societal needs Sum of0806, 0807, 0601, 0803. 

(Fact5 ' not created. 0602 and (^05 to be used as single variables) 



TABLE 42. M<^r tongm i^jectives. Factor anaiysis. Rtmed factor matrix 



Var. 


fl 


l2 


13 


i4 


IJ 


ID 


0901 


83 


19 


10 


27 


08 


-04 


0902 


68 


IS 


• 11 


04 


06 


50 


0903 


04 


08 


52 


74 


04 


-24 


0904 


36 


34 


06 


58 


38 


•18 


1001 


00 


-12 


88 


-10 


03 




1002 


13 


69 


17 


04 


21 


51 


1003 


03 


-18 


-02 


-02 


00 


88 


1004 


-10 


13 


88 


07 


-00 


-07 


1003 


45 


57 


o; 


18 


51 


-15 


1006 


16 


-09 


04 


13 


93 


08 


1007 


23 


-05 


-19 


74 


44 


16 


1008 


37 


23 


-35 


63 


-24 


22 


1009 


83 


17 


-17 


14 


21 


02 


1010 


25 


82 


08 


-02 


-18 


-06 


1011 


09 


75 


-22 


23 


-03 


-24 



Name of ^ vaii^rie. 



Main ptnpose (Attaching: to tramnsmit.. knowled^ . 
Main piopose of teacMng: tt> toing to a pc^t (tf coinpettixv or pi^ 
Main piapose of teaching: ..encoinige personal growth anddevelqnnem 
Main iHiip(»e teaching: transnat a erf values 



4.73 2.29 1.81 
31.5 15.2 12.0 
31.S 46.8 58.8 



1.55 1.03 
10.3 6.9 
69.1 76.0 



0.82 
5.5 
81.5 



Empha^ in M-T leadiiog 
Emphasis in M-T tead^g 
Emphasis in M-T teaching 
Emphasis in M-T tei^hing 
Empha^ in M-T teaching: 
Emphasis in M-T teaching 
Emphasis in M-T teaching: 
Emphaas in M-T teaching 
Emphasis in M-T teaching 
Emphasis in M-T teaching 
Emphasis in M-T teaching 

Eigenvalues 
I^rcent (rf variance 
Cum. peic. 



stiid^' invest 
stwlents' abilities 
vocati<»al needs of students 
pemmal needs of stiKients 
iransmiffiion of nadcmal culture 
trananinkm of «^)rid culture 
ne«b (rfsoc^ as (^enniited by »x:iai planiters 
needs (rf soc^ as cte^mined by bydget 
sub^ mattn to be covesed 
i^ds of otlier subjects 
needs oi siKCwding level of school 



Scale sc(Hvs: Variables 

Fl' » MTOBJl « Sum of 0901» 0902, 1009. 

F2* = MTOBJ2 = Sumof 1002, 1010, 101 1.(1005 not used) 

F3' =» MT0BJ3- Sum of 0903, 1001, 1004. 

F4' = MT0BJ4 = Sum of 0903, 0904, 1007, 1008. 

F5' = MT0BJ5 = Sum of 1005. 1006. 



Name of scale sa»e 

Knowledge and ctmipetence. 

Needs <tefined by school 

Pn'Mmal meds and interest 

Societal needs, valu^ and personal growth. 

Transmissimi of (national and woild) culture. 



(F6 was not created. Variable 1003 to be kept as a single variable) 
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Six f&ctm wot txsncted, of which the last two are less inqx»tant residual fac- 
tttfs Cttxqm^ of singte Uems ami having low dgNivali^ Tht 6axd fmcff is also 
mainly a singtetcm. This led to dffi decis(m to interpvt and use cmly three cS the factxas 
(Table 4.3.)- 

The first factor inchnJes as inqwatant a>gnitive goals in M-T ti^ching 'major 
themes of literature' (.81), 'principal litoary epochs' (.80). 'tenmm>k>gy used in the 
stiHly of Uterature* (.75), 'tm^rai^iical fi^ related to literature* (.75), 'fmnciple litenuy 
fams - like epic, lyric, drama etc.* (.73), 'kiK>wtedgB oi die intendaticm of language, 
culture and thought' (.61) and 'histcsical develc^ment of langua^* (.60). The fector is 
named Knowledge <Amtt Uunmire ami language (ACQKNl) ami as such it is very ho- 
nK^ne(»is in its amtoiL 

Two variables 'knowledge oi the striKmnt of language' (.82) ami 'knowtedge 
oi die lexkal r^trarces ami inttems oi iht m(Mher ttmgiw' (.82) on the SKond fac- 
tor, which is named Kium4edge of language (ACQKN2). The fourth factor Knowledge 
of civUizadon and ymridng (ACQKN4) is also ba^ on two variab lot, 'knowledge of 
civilizatkm' (.72) ami 'prindptes oi omqx^ition \mting' (.70). 

Factoring the variaU^ measuring '«iui^tion of knowledge' in motl»r tongue 
shows that there is aot srong general factor exj^aining 48.4 pocent of the variance, and 
sevNal qiecific factors. The extracted f2£txm 3, 5 and 6 are each framed oi (me strong 
vmable having a high l(^ling on die factOT, and oi several miables with low loadings 
and often correlating widi (Kher fs^tors. The decision wa5 made not to use these factors 
as the basis of scale scots. T)» variables with the hig)^ leadings on separate factOTS 
'knowledge of the functicHis and uses of language' (.90), 'knowledge of social ami re- 
gional dialects' (.88) ami *km)wl«lge of registers and language variants' (.88) are there- 
fore used as the measured variables. 

The content in these diree analyses may be best described as referring to tlw 
content of the subject, mother tongue, and to linguistic eten»nts in the curricula. Psy- 
chologically different is the next set of variables nwasiuing students' mental-psychologi- 
cal functicms in the domain of mother tongue. This statement is ncM to be taken quite 
exclusively, thoe are still otlwr exan^les of variables of the former type, but the main 
veaox of the questions is to measure smdents' abilities, skills and afr«;tive reactions, and 
learning experiences. 

Thirty variables covering language skills, cognitive skills, aestl^tic develop- 
ment and affective and moral developn^nt were subjected to a factor analysis. Eight fac- 

(12 
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tcfs were extracted, <rf which the first wis a snoog general factor and t»w last two were 
again residual-type fi^orscimiimsedofoncororiy very few variables. The fi^ 
explained 44.8 % of the R«al explained variaMe and was interpreted to be a Thinking. 
aiid wojwiiwg flWfiito (AOQSiai) factor with high 1^^ 

conduct an argument' (.91). 'ability to analya' (.90). 'ability to synthesize' (.89). 'abU- 
ity to think clearly and logically' (.58). which aU represent psychological cognitive 
skills. Included in &e factw are also <«h« types of variables with modwaie loolings- 
'growth in undeistareiing other epochs' (.72) is dasafied as an affective variable, 
•development of enjoyment of tteat»' (.63) is considered an aesthetic sddU and 
•ctevetoping amfidcnce in one's own obswvations. knowledge and t^rinions' (.52) is 
seen as affectivc-moaal ttevelqwaoiL These variable aU refer to high level personal 
skills and p»^»al development in die field of M-T. 

The rest of the extTKted fectors are rathff specific and their explanatory power 
is cssemiaUy Iowct, ranging fiom 3.7 w 1.07 percent /^recUaion <^ literature and Urn- 
guage (ACQSKE) has loading on the variables 'appreciation of literature* (.84). 'criti- 
cal reading and analysis of Uterature' (.77), 'appreciation of langua^' (.74), 'developing 
COTfidence in writing' (.73), 'growth in understanding otl^ cultures' (.62), 'library 
skills and use of reference material' (.60) and 'growth in understanding other poeplcs' 
(.52). 

The thinl factor is an Oral use of language factor (A0QSKI3) including the 
variables 'listening comprehension' (.92X 'oral expression' (.79). 'development of en- 
joyment of oral expression' (.78), 'development of enjoyment of writing' (.69) and 
'development of enjoyment of reading' ( J9). The fourth factor is loaded on the varia- 
bles 'abiUty to memorize' (.90). 'abiUty w recaU relevant information' (.82). 'apprecia- 
tion of national cultural heritage' (.70), 'fost»ing and strengthening of personal moral 
values' (.70) and 'written expression' (.61). A clear interpretation of the factor is diffi- 
cult U is not easy to see the connection between single mental skills (rocmOTy and re- 
call) and national cultural heritage or the strengthening of pwsonal moral values and 
written expression. The factor is named Appreciation of memorized facts (ACQSKI4). 

The fifth factOT is called Development of moral honesty and responsibility 
(ACQSKI5) and is loaded on the variable 'scholarly values (scholarly honesty, 
avoidance of plagiarism)' (.68). 'development of personal responsibility for learning the 
subject' (.62) and 'development of intuition and empathy' (.62). The last interpreted fac- 
tor stresses 'reading comprehension as language skill' (.77) and 'development of the im- 
agination - as cognitive skiU' (.46). This rather specific factor was named Reading, 
comprehension and imagination (ACQSKI6). 



TABLE 4.3. AcqtdsitUmcf knowledge. Factor analysis. RotaudfiKtorrmtrix 



Var. fl' f2' O' f4' fS' f6' Name of the variable 





30 


82 


13 


19 


09 


-09 


Kitowlfidse of the fiructm of laniniafie igrftmrnar, syntax. mcfDhcrioscv) 




17. 


OA 




17 


Id 


1 1 
1 I 


1Cittf%tt/lMlm Af the levuHil iiMSfMifinM mvl t^ffMitQ nf die moiher Innffiifi 






2Q 

A7 


17 




42 


-27 


Hifltrtrigjil <lev)^lAn immt the IsnmAiDs 


1204 


61 


16 


51 


30 


18 


-12 


Knowtedge of the intendadon of langua^ culture and thou^t 


1205 


13 


14 


90 


-04 


05 


27 


Knowledge %A tte functkms ami uses of language 


1206 


18 


04 


24 


19 


19 


88 


Knowlec^ (rf itgisters and language variants 


1207 


19 


15 


05 


-05 


88 


18 


Knowtedge of social and legioiml dialMts 


1208 


27 


31 


29 


70 


-22 


18 


Princq>les <^C(xnpmitic»i writing (logical fcmns, riwtoric fOTms, 


1209 


75 


41 


10 


15 


-20 


20 


Tonsimrii^ used in tte ttudy of literature 


1210 


73 


50 


14 


00 


03 


12 


PriK^le litmry form (epic, lyric, verse, drama, novci) 


1211 


80 


-02 


14 


18 


29 


14 


Prirc^ litervy qxKhs 


1212 


81 


23 


11 


22 


12 


09 


Majv tfiemes litmturc 


1213 


75 


35 


-13 


25 


19 


10 


Biographical fi^ts lelaied to literature 


1214 


41 


21 


-36 


72 


16 


18 


Knowledge of civilization 



6.77 1.42 1.17 1.01 0.86 0.57 Eigenvalues 
48.4 10,1 8.4 7.2 6.2 4.1 Perccntof the variance 
48.4 58.5 66.9 74.1 80.3 84.3 Cum percent of the variance 



Scale scores: 



Fl 
F2 
F3 
F4 
F5 
F6 



= ACQKNl = 
= ACX3KN2 = 

= ACQKN4 = 



Facts and knowledge about literature. 

Knowl. of struct, ami res. of language. 

I! formed. Var. 1205 akme b tt> be used! 

Knowledge of civilization and writing. 

!! Not fonned. Var. 1207 alcnie is to be used. 

li Not formed. Var. 1206 alone is to be used. 



Sum of: 1212, 1211, 1213, 1209, 1210, 1204, 1203 
Sum of: 1202.1201. 

Sum of: 1214. 1208. 



TABLE 4.4. Ac^tisUkm tft^ffava skOb, Faaor mtdjf^. Rouudjacw nmrtt 





n* 


a* 


O' 


«• 




w 




1316 


01 


08 


92 


01 


16 


09 


49 


•00 


1317 


*18 


-11 


79 


28 


23 


10 


-00 


12 


1311 


21 


34 


18 


61 


*13 


4S 


OZ 


23 


1319 


01 


OS 


39 


23 


IS 


77 


01 


19 


122D 


50 


77 


•04 


06 


05 


-31 


-10 


0? 


1321 


*M 


-03 


07 


90 


21 


-08 


-03 


•18 


1222 


30 


08 


06 


82 


-20 


20 


70 


06 


1223 


S8 


17 


-06 


-14 


42 


32 


22 


46 


1221 


91 


24 


11 


02 


02 


09 


11 


03 
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The sixth factor can be /^skteied a clear reddual faeux loauted on only om 
vBiial^ 'ai^ned^km ci die fom& «rf an' (.84). It was deckled to let dns variable stand 
as a sin^ measured variable fcn'latnaralysis. 

In sum we can say thai tt» factor analyses of tltt set variables measiiring lan- 
guage ddlls ami stiHi«its* mental- psychok^u:al abilitiM ami skills pixxhKxd erne 
gctwral factOT and a series of specific factors, most of which are inteipre table, but not 
voy well diffbentiatedSiomeadi other. Many <^ the variables load on two OTiiK)refac- 
tors. These analyses also slightly vidaic one of the basic presumptions for factor ana- 
lyses; the number of variaUes aibjeci»i to the analyse is large if compared to the 
number d cases. However the main dijective o£ all ttese factor analy%s is to amstnict 
scaic scOTts for continued analyses, and fw that purpose the analyses arc strict enough. 

Mother tongue curricula in diffoent omntries may atb^t or stress a kiml of 
general e&ms, basic lutine or viewpoint in relation to inqxntant urns. This gemral 
currteular (didactic) attitwte «^ measured by eight qu^tions about dw ouphads given 
to classrorai ^vit^ Three factcfs were extr^rted and interpretnL The questitms sys- 
tematically began with dw phrase 'Qassroom activities should be adapu^ so that.' and 
dierefore in describing dte results tee cmly the essential statement of die question is 
given. 

The first factor describes a natioial language vali» attitude to be emphasized in 
clasaoom activities. For three variables dw factor listings were: '..stunts leam to 
a{^aeciate gemrally shared nati(»ial vali»s' (.92), '..smdents leam well how to use die 
language conecdy according to gemrally accepted standard language' (.78), '..students 
leam basic f^ about language usage, national literature, etc.' (.66). Language, values - 
ethos (ETHOSl) was die name given to die factor. The sei^md f8Ct(»' has high kradings 
OR the variables '..student leam to evaluate and discuss valms and different alterna- 
tives' (.83), '..stiKlents leam tt> r^^gnize the various uses and varieties of language' 
(.82), 'students leam how to analyze language ami argunwnt, how to evaluate and dis- 
cuss literary wmt' (.74). This facttH* sets higher demands on the understanding and use 
of language and on personal skills in dw use of language. The factor was named Analyti- 
cal and evaluative langmge skills (ETH0S2). The diiid factOT is a clear Student 
centered - ethos, widi tl» variables \.et^h pupil would be able to realize his/her own 
potendal as an individual perK>nality' (.87) and '..ad^>ted so diat diey (activities) are re- 
lated to stiKtents' previous experiences' (.73). Of diese three furum one rei»esents a 
t»sic mastery of 'own' langua^ cranbined widi afTecrive elonents of naticmal filings, 
the second represents a more demanding mastery of language use, and die third sets the 
student at the centre and submits language fior that pupo%. 

G8 




TABLE 4 J. Etkas ofmotiier tongue. Faaor amfysis. Rotated factor matrix 



Var. ft* f2' O* Nameof the variaWe 



1301 -12 20 87 ,.cachpui»lw«iklbcabte!orealiwhi8/h»ownpoieiii^ 

1302 47 -01 73 ..adaf^ so diat they (acdviti^) are itUool to studoits' prevknis 

1303 78 19 18 OassnxjmactivitksslimiM be adapted so that students learn 

the language concctly acc(mling » gen«Blly accepted standaid ^ 

1304 07 82 30 stud»its team to ico^nize d» vamws lues and varieties language 

1305 92 -02 03 ..stiMlenta team to appieciaie gcn«ally shared national values 

1306 02 83 17 ..^iK^ts leani tt> ei^luatB a^ di^u^ vali^ ami difierent alternatives 

1307 66 43 -39 ..students team basic facts about language usage, national literature ete. 

1308 26 74 -25 ..students team how to analyze language and argument, how to evaluate and discuss IitCTary woA 



2.89 1.66 1.47 Eigenvalues 
36.1 20.8 18.4 Pncent of Variance 
36.1 56.9 75.3 Cum percent of Variabte 



Scale sccaes: 

Fl = ETHOSl = VALUES, LANGUAGE -ETHOS Sura of: 1303, im H:.'. 

F2 = ETH0S2 = LANGUAGE SKILLS - ETHOS Sum of: 1304. 1306, 1308. 

F3 = ETHOS3 = STUDENT CENTERED ETHOS Sum of: 1301, 1302. 
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Chapter 5 

Descriptive characteristics of M-T curricula 



5.1. Factoring the scale scores 

In onter to give a comtensed and vaoit geiwral description of the elements in the M-T 
ciinkula, a factor analysis was nm using the scale scores based on the faciOT analyses 
described in the previous chapter. Twenty-<mc scate soaes wm; cre^ 
vant items (variables). In addition to these scale scotbs thrae are a few single variables 
(as measured variables), which are worth taking into consideration also in this second 

(Mdo* tictOT walysis. 

As a general objective of instruction, the variable (CXJ0602) The main pur- 
pose of teaching is to teing students to a point of competence or iHxrficiency demanded 
by society* did not c<»nbii» with any of the odicr variables in the factor analysis. It 
framed a factor (neariy) alone. When the same variable was sub^cted to a factor analy- 
sis as a measure of importance in nwther tongue objectives, it did combine with other 
variabtes and was included as an item in a scale scotc. In its framer meaning, as a 
measure of general objectives of insuuction. it is used here as a measured variable and is 

includ»i in this analysis. 

A series of questions measuring genaal objectives or general methodological 
attitudes in curricula was handled by creating a sum variable COT a logical baas. The vari- 
able (TRUST) measures the attitude towards the knowledge and skills possessed by stu- 
dents. Low 'trust* means that students are COTsictocd having v«y Utdc useful 
knowledge or skills and the teachCTs' task is to initiate everything from the very begin- 
ning. High 'trust' n^ans that a positive trust in childrens' own knowledge and skills ex- 
ists and that chUdrens* knowledge and skills are as valuable as the knowledge presented 
by the teacher. 

Four impOTtant language skill variables have also been taken into the analysis 
as measured variables. They measure the emphasis they have in M-T teaching and arc 
•listening comprehension', 'Speaking (speech)', 'Reading and Uterature' and 'Writing 
and composition'. 

This coUection of variables was subjected to a factw analysis using the Princi- 
pal Component method and Varimax rotation. Seven extracted factors explained 81.7 
percent of the total variance, the first factor explaining 36.4 % of the common variaiux 
and the rest ranging fitmi 13.9 to 4.2 percent The rotated factor matrix is given in Table 
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5.1. The vaiiabl^ ait rou^y <x6estd by tiieir loadings within factor to telp in 
reading U» tabic and to http the ioter;Hvtati(Hi of the fisctors. Respomkms often react to 
individual qiKstioas or variahles en (at least) two bases; on the essential ira 

in&> the questioa. or on selected pam or some dtiK and hints in the question. The scate 
scores used inchide several mdividual variables, which include very different types of 
content Then are 'general' subject skills like reading, writing, lisKning^, ttere are 
specific subject skills and content, societal and cultural level ctHKcpts, psychological 
AuK&His at many levds (taaaay, recall, tenoning, diinking. synttesizating, argumm- 
taiion) and the variables nay measine cogniiive, affective, maal, and aesthetk phemsD- 
ena. Wonls that refier to teaching are as varied sa die funcdtns lefemng to students' 
psychtdogical functions. Teachmg has to 'fiosler,* 'sue ii gt ha i,' 'make leam,' 'develop 
COTfideioe,' 'appreciaticm,' 'responsibility,' 'transmit,' 'create enjoyment', etc. 

The interpmatifMi (tf a factcn' is made ncx just on tl» basis 6[ the names of die 
scale scores and measured variables. Each <rf the variables contains a k» <rf important 
aiKl varied details as d^cribed earlier. AU of die variables kiading m facta V wat 
written out and Used so that die whole cdkctiim of original measured variables could 
be seen and inspected at die same time. The interpretation of a factor was an attempt to 
find out tte essmtial meamng of die variables, giving j^rticular attcntitm to pcssible 
impratant key wwds and clues. Starting widi variables widi die highest loadings, a 
wtHking classificatKHi was made and aRiarendy different expressions of content - ddier 
general educatitmal ccmtent <x M-T subject content - or expressions of different 
processes - eiUicr teaching processes or students psychological processes at different 
levels - were collected. This working list of possibly psychologically different items was 
analyzed and a genml interpretation of diis analysis became die descripticm of 'what die 
factor means'. 

An abbreviated (kscripticm of this process is described hot for Vacux V. 

a) The factor b comprised of 

- general objectives of instruction, 

- (geiteral) M-T cAjectives, 

- M-T objectives emphasizing: 

- language skills: listenine comprehension, cwal expression, writ- 
ing, reeling, speaking, listening conqnehension (again). 

- psychological skills (abilities): memory, recall, reading com- 
pruiension, imagination 
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b) Elements of the contoit of tiie fiKton 

- general objectives: subject mator ( to be covered), perswial growth 
andtfevek^mmt. (a) set oi valws tt> be tranamtteo. 

- M-T general ol>iectives: pasonal growth and development, transmis- 
sion <rf valiKs, neeib of soct^. 

- skills emphasized in M-T teaching: 

- language skills: speaking, listening, listening comprehension, 
CTBi expression, reading comprehension, written expression, 
written exiH\Ksi(Hi (occurs twice). 

- psychdogical skills: ability to menwrize, abiUty to iwall. im- 
agmaiion. 

c) Other psychologicttl fkinctioiis: 

Enjoyment of wal exisesaon, enjoyment of writing, enjoynttnt of 
re^g, understanding othCT peoples, appreciation of..cultural heri- 
tage, to fostCT and tc strcnghten.. values/personal. 

There is no easy differentiatiwi of tlw general content of education, the general 
content of M-T teaching, tte gei»ralizcd development of the child including 'personal 
development' or the development of intellectual at subject skills and abilities. Here the 
'subjects' to be snidied are written documents for school systems, curricula, not in- 
dividuals. The function of these documents is to gui<te the actual school work, to guiite 
it in a very general sense. TherefOTC it is not surprising that many difScrent phenomena 
are represented in a strong ^nml factOT. The factor tells something of the general level 
of planning of school systems and M T teaching. The development of tte smdent as a 
whole person is clearly understood. The subject matter <rf M-T is important and neces- 
sary in ptomoting the dcvel<^nt of students. The subject matter (ctmtcnt) can be seen 
widely covering national culture, cultural herita^, values in general and personal moral 
values. The development of personal growth includes, beside the content, a wide array 
of personal cognitive and affective skifls. In fact there are three types of skills: important 
language skills (reading, writing, speaking, listening), necessary cognitive skiUs 
(memory, recaU, imagination), and skills for aesthetic, affective experience. Personal 
growth and language development summarizes the cwitent of the factor and it is so 
named. 

The second faaor, explaining 13.9 % of the total variance, is an interesting and 
important factor. Without being very repetitive in discussing the interpretation of factws, 
it is informative to show the beginning of the Ust of contents and processes selected from 
the original measured variables, roughly in the order where tiie factor badings of the 
scale scores rank in this 'second order of factoring*. 
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TABLE 5.1. General and mtHher umgue objectives. Rom^ factor matrix 



Vari^ r n* UI' IV' V VI* vn* NaiKOfvariafatenddcsciipttoattaevaiiable. 



GENOBJ2 


91 


10 


04 


13 


02 


03 


14 


MT0BJ4 


90 


20 


-07 


17 


-01 


-00 


•06 


CQIIOS 


79 


00 


21 


-11 


35 


435 


14 


CQ1104 


78 


16 


35 


12 


30 


04 


-06 


AC(^KI4 


68 


25 


-18 


14 


46 


-29 


16 


ACQSKI3 


66 


24 


46 


-03 


32 


09 


-16 


MTOBJl 


57 


23 


-10 


45 


06 


46 


•07 


ACQSKI2 


10 


89 


14 


00 


27 


02 


OS 


ETHOS2 


01 


86 


-04 


-7Q 


14 


-00 


30 


ACQSKIS 


27 


74 


24 


20 


09 


-19 


-15 


ACQSKll 


38 


64 


34 


16 


•02 


13 


23 


GENOBJ4 


50 


54 


-18 


31 


-25 


19 


14 


MT0BJ3 


06 


00 


95 


07 


09 


-14 


12 


GENOBJ3 


-07 


05 


85 


11 


20 


02 


05 


ETHOS3 


35 


23 


68 


-06 


-08 


07 


21 


GENOBJl 


•02 


-17 


25 


91 


02 


07 


•00 


ACQKN4 


39 


31 


-04 


57 


20 


38 


07 


ACX^KNl 


17 


54 


•44 


55 


12 


07 


26 


MTOBJS 


47 


33 


-08 


52 


24 


-30 


23 


MT0BJ2 


33 




02 


41 


64 


25 


-21 


CX21107 


07 


27 


35 


-09 


62 


06 


0% 


CQ1106 


22 


19 


20 


10 


59 


18 


39 


ETHOSl 


41 


36 


-18 


42 


58 


-09 


07 




-05 


-04 


•05 


08 


12 


91 


02 


THRUST 


04 


16 


23 


06 


09 


•02 


87 


ACQKN2 


44 


46 


-41 


25 


10 


19 


-09 


ACX^fa6 


43 


48 


40 


-21 


33 


-01 


-23 




9.82 


3.76 


2.49 


2.02 


1.44 


1.41 


1.12 




36.4 


13.9 


9.2 


7.5 


5.3 


5.2 


4.2 




36.4 


50.3 


59.5 


67.0 


72,3 


77.6 


81.7 



l^b^ fluffio' and penoDd (te^ipairat 

Pef^^ ^wth, sockiil needs values 

Empimb fai M-T tfacWng %9edcfa^ (^teedi) 

Empti as is fai M-T leadihy Liaening coipprelicnstoi 

Memofyi naibmal cultioe, mm^sd vah»s (mixed) 

Oral use (tf languid 

Knowkd^ and ocHUpdence 

Apfgiectoioo ItoWttit md i a p g t ia g e 

LangMge skills - EifaM 

Oeiisk^ra« (rf moral sen^* sid it^)^^ 

Thiiddpg and n»soaii% abilities 

Cutoiral Imowledge md needs 

Personal neols fflid fattoots (M-T ot^ective) 

P^smal needs and bttotsts (general ofe^eoive) 

Sbutemctmeml-Bhos 

Neectede&iod by school (goieral ob.^^e) 

Knowted^ df dvlfizatksi and writii^ 

Facts mdknowl^^ of Uterature 

Tnmsmissicxi of c^tuit 

Needs defined by school (M-T objective) 

Emphasis fai M-T Wrbta^ and o(m>ix^^ 

Emphasis in M-T tcaddi^ Readli^ and litoWuie 

Values, language - Edios 

,,brii^ Sid's to a pckOL of ompetoioe.. 

Thnist on ddldrens abilities and loiowledge 

Know^lge ctf ^n^tuit mA resources of Im^iage 

Reading co m p r eh ensi<m atKt imaglnaiion 



Eigenvali^ 
Fercott of vaiiaiKe 
Om perc. of varivice 



ss 



CfHitoits: 

Utmture 

language 
writing 
(^ler culture 
library - refer, material 

(Kher peoples 

language, uses and varieties 
vali^ 

literary w(»k 



Processes: 

appreciation 

critH»l reeling 

analysis 

aj^Bcciatiofl 

tode^lq) ccmfulence 

understanding 

skills 

understanding 
tore«>9un 
U) evaluate 
tt> discuss 
to analyze 
tt)argi» 
to evaluate 



There are still several odwr important scale scores loading on this factor, but in- 
step of listing all of them, it can be stated that scholarly values, Uw development of in- 
tuition and empathy, and personal responsibiliiy are seen as important tasks for students 
to learn. Hi^ level thinking and reasoning skills aiul abilities are also highlighted in this 
factor. A student should be able to produce an argument, analyie, synthesize, think 
clearly and logically as well as be able to understand other epochs, to develop an enjoy- 
ment of cultural matters and feel confident of his/her own ideas, knowledge and opin- 
ions. In teaching it is important to transmit world culture and a body of knowledge - 
expressed in genaml terms, literature is also well represented on this factor - but also on 
many others - including many characteristically literary contents: major themes of lit- 
erature, principle literary epochs, biographical facts, Uterary forms, histcwical devetop- 
ment of language, etc Language, beside literature, is also important, including its 
resources, patterns, stnicnirc, terminology, and literary forms. 

This is like a dream fwnor of a M-T professor or a demanding teacher. It could 
be called Advanced linguistic and literary competence. 

The third factor is nan»d Student centered language learning and it has high 
loadings on scale scores 'Personal needs and interests' (as M-T objects), 'Personal needs 
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and intotsfs* (as g^iend d)jects of instructi<»i) and 'Student c«itered - ethos* (as a 
general 'edios' in M-T teaching). Moie precisely, ±ese variables measure students' pa- 
sonal growth and development, cmphaaa students' interests and personal meds, their 
own potential as imiividual posraiaUties and their parvioos experiences. With mod- 
eralB loadings (.46 and .40) the hoar includes, fiom the omtents of M-T tcadiing, 
listening omqirefaensitHi and oral expression, wridng and reading, reading coniaehen- 
sion and development of die imagination and most <tf diese widi enjoyment This factor 
also rules out 'Fi^ and kmiwtedge about literature' (-.44) and 'Knowledge of structure 
and resources of language' (-.41), which furtte- highlights die stiuient centeredness of 
tlwfactt^. 

The fourtii facttir explains 7 J % of the variance and is radier bioad in its con- 
tent The high loading (.91) <rf dn scale score '(jenobjl' includes dtt needs (rf die 
succeeding level trf sdKX>ling, dw needs of odor subjects and erf society, as well as of 
students' abilities as emphasized in gmeral objectives. Tlw contents of four mod- 
erately loading (.45 - .57) scale scores is characterized by knowled^ and knowing. 
These variables include knowledge erf civilization, principles of cwnposition writing, 
diemes of literature and principle literary epochs, facts and tenninology of literature, 
knowted^ of literary forais, dw intentlation of language, culture and thought and tbt 
historical development of language. TYansmission of national and world culture is em- 
phaazed and die objective is to transmit knowledge, to emphasize subject matter to be 
covaed and to bring students to a point erf cos^etence ot pitrficrency demamted by 
society. The 'EdHw' of die curriculum in M-T tearhing underiii»s national values, ax- 
itct use of standard language and d« learning of tmsic facts about language usage. The 
factor is a wide school and subject matter teaching fiictt»; die content of die subject is 
weU presoit and expected to be learned, ikm in a very demanding way, but learned. 
Transmission of infwmation about language and its correct use refers to 'a normal 
schooling in M-T teaching'. Teaching of academically oriented language knowledge 
and use could be an appropriate name fw dw factor. The factOT concentrates more on 
subject tmaa dian dw pievitms facttv, which OH^ntrates on dte child. 

If die previous fiactor concentrates on die iubject matter, die fifdi factor can be 
said to concentrate more stricdy ot die 'basics' of M-T or of language or of school. 
Needs of odier subjects, needs of die succeeding level of school and students' abilities 
are enqihasized now as M-T objectives radi« dian as being general objectives as in die 
previous factcM-. The factor includes as M-T objectives 'Needs defined by school' (widi a 
loading .64), and die two nwasuied variables, 'Writing and cemposition are emphasized' 
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and 'Reading aiKl literature are emphasized' (.62 and .39). The general attitude toward 
mother »ngue teaching expre^ed by tte variable 'Valtos. 1^^ 
ing of .58 on the factor. Standard language and its correct use, baac facts about lan- 
guage, national literature and ap{Heciati(» of national values fonn dw 'Ethos* of M-T 
teaching. Four oflier variables aK»ar«i the txtsa widi noodcrate loadings: •^temo^y, 
national culture, moral values' (.46), 'Speaking is envhaaied in M-T teaching* ( J5), 
•Reading comprehension and imagination* (.33), awi 'Listening comprehaision is em- 
phasized* (30). Student ptocssses are imt expected to be very demanding, to memorize 
and to lecaU relevant informatkm are keywrods refaring to diese cognitive processes. 
AppreciatiOT (of national cultural hoitage) and fostering ami snengdtening (of personal 
moral values) are verbs referring to affective processes. This fectw, explaining 5.3 % of 
the variance, describes the Training the basics in mother tongue. 

The sixtii factor is comprised of cme strong measured variable and of one scale 
score, die latter kmding moderately on dte factor. The measured (single) variable 'die 
main purpose of teaching is to bring students to a pdnt of competence or proficiency 
demanded by society* (as a main purpose of instruction) defines dte nature of the factor 
wiUialoadingof .91. What is added is U» scale score 'Knowledge and competence' as 
an objective in M-T teaching composed of transmission of knowledge and the emphasis 
<rf sub^ matter to be covraed. Tte factor is as strrag as die previous ate explaining 
5.2 % of the variance. Conq)etence more tf»an content is characieiistic for diis factor and 
it could be called Socially required competence and proficiency. 

Three items in die questionnaire measured on a very general level an attitude 
toward children or students. The questions ran^ from die belief diat students know 
very litde and need to be initiated into die subject by die teacher to die belief diat what a 
smdent possesses is as impOTtani as die knowledge presented by dw teacher. A variable 
•Trast in chiWren's abilities and knowledge' was ma(te by summing die items. This vari- 
able widi only one odter variable, enq>hasizing reading and Uteranire fomied die 
scvendi factor explaining 4.2 % of dw variance. The variable and dw factor dial ap- 
peared is interesting, because on a very general level it tells somedung about die atti- 
tudes written into die curricula: to what extent do die objectives and/or mcdiodological 
suggestions in curricula reflect a tnist in die children. The factor was named Trust in 
childrens' abilities and krwwledge' . 
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General interpretations and inferences 

Tte fim five fxan are inqxniant in the (tescriptioa <rf tte cb^ecdyts mc^ter tcmgot 

teadung. Several scale sccavs are indtided in each of diese fi^^ 

some bn»dercoate« behind the factor. The last two factors may be imponant, but they 

arefonned(rfnngteorvay few variable and dMref<Ht there is mxnnich 'omtent' to be 
dcKribed. 

Being a »nmg general fiactor the first &ctor contains a lot <tf all the good 
things that can be promoted in M-T leaching. The main kiea is that the audem and the 
subjea are seen as insqiarabte and that the development ttf the stiaient and the leaniing 
of the language go band in hand. Both of these etemems. the student and the language, 
are seen bmadly, and inqxHtant contents of M-T and demandmg devetopmenial objec- 
tives for the student have been listed. The development of the whole personality is 
nicely described in the factor, aixl the suggestion is that all of this will happen by learn- 
ing tte language. 

The third factra- sets tte student in focus in that d» learning of the language is 
suboidinatBd to the needs of the stucfent Language learning should stan where die stu- 
dent is in his/her development. A rather clear opposite is the sixdi faaor, which stresses 
dtt needs of society and the demand scl on ihc student to Icam and develc^ competen- 
cies and a fevel of presidency nee<ted in soc^ty. 

Ttese dnce factors ccnKxntrate cm tl^ sOKtent in very different ways, althcwgh 
diey all involve an anen^ to develc^ tte stikient by teaching M-T to him. The second, 
fourth ami. fifth factors concentrate on the language and language te^hing. The second 
factor, 'High levd ma^iy of langua^ and literature*, is very demanding ot skills pre- 
suming high cognidve fiinctions (like analyas, synUjesis etc.), but in coniMction with 
broadly craKxitMd M-T. Tla fourth fmm is essendaily less deroai^g, stres^g dw 
knowledge and crarect use of language, which is to be transmitied to the student The 
fifUi f^tw goes even more to ihc basic 'thin^' of language. The needs of succeeding 
levels of school and other subjects guide the teaching of language and the basic language 
skills. 

The a pricwi conceptual backgrouml of the questionnaire used two dimendons 
for classification of aims in M-T teaching. The general appnmctes divide die aims into 
four classes; Growth (personality). Cnnpetence (skills). Heritage (knowledge) and 
Values, of which the first two target on die student and die last two target on sodety, 
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language and subject (i^.. M-T as school subject). Thus, the aims emphasize ciAcr pcr- 
son content 

A secoiMl classi£icati(m was done (Chapter 1) by dividing aims cither into per- 
sonal or instrumrataL These two classifications woe 'nc^* so duit a an^ 
ulation is not dear, they divide the aims diffeienUy. So, different con*inations of 
classes em»ge already on the bads of these dassificaiions of aims, as was seen in Table 

1.1. 

The results of the factw analyses give an en^nrical description of the dimen- 
sions about aims. This ani»ricaldcscrii«ion is naturally a different description fixmi the 
conceimial one and forms a third cUssifwation of aims, CcmmKm elements exist in the 
theoretical and empirical classifications and it is interesting to conq>are these two, Foi 
the firat. it is possible to see a division of the fectors into two groups (the 7th factor ex- 
cluded), one including factors 1. 3 and 6 and ano*er including fetors 2, 4 and 5, The 
fOTner is tar^ting on the snident, the latter m language (ami, in a larger sense, on 
society). The three facttJrs fcHTning the first group differ from each other. The first fwMr 
describes the devdoproent of the student as a whcde person and Iroludes a veiy wide and 
varied array erf M-T content and ^lal content of schooling. It certainly rcjaesents the 
growth -approach in its basic attitude to the student, but at the same time it leiwescnts a 
gl6bal attitude toward the language. This part <rf the content of the factOT covers knowl- 
edge, values and skills. As a general factor it is not to be classified as describing any 
single part of the theoretical classification. The two other factors in the first group arc 
more specify and represent different thrusts. Factor three is student centered and 
addresses the needs of tte snident It represents the growth -approach and is individual- 
istic and experiental and trusts the develq)mental processes in teaching. Factor six de- 
scribes the competence -appnsach. and is pragmatic and rigoristic aiming to develop 
competencies demanded by society or school. 

In the second group of factors, factor two resembles the first factor in that it is a 
good collection of important and demanding language skills and content High mastery 
of language and Uteranire involves skills, values, knowledge, cognitive and affective 
functioning. If tiie starting point in thinking about the factor is the stodent it may be said 
that the factor represents the competence -aj^jroach. But if the M-T content is also ob- 
served, it is clear that here is a general factor covering knowledge, values and skiUs im- 
portant in M-T. all of which are elements in the cOTipetence and heritage -appnwches. 
This factor and die first general factor demonstrate that the learning, growth and 
development of the student on one the hand, and the learning and mastering of language 
on the other are inseparable elements when one is analyzing written cunicula and uic 
aims and objectives included in them. 
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In the seccmd group, facttjr four gets its weights from icnowledge about lan- 
guage and the correct use of language. It rcpescnts the heritage -iqjproach and is rigwis- 
tic - insmutkmal, dnce bKra^edge is to be traasmitttd to die stwloiL Factor five is even 
oaore specific in this same diroctiOT str^sing the basics of language to be learned as a re- 
sponse to the needs of the succeeding level of the K^hool, and of otte- subjects. 



5 Ji. Factor scores for countries and populations 

Tte previews sectk»i prramted t)» basic din]en^>ns of d» gottral aims and (Ajectives 
of schooling and the aims and objectives <^ M-T teaching. Hat the factor scores for 
eadi country and pc^ralatkm (i.e. for tsch curriculum) will be iHcsenied Factor scores 
are standaidized on tte scale -3.0 » -i- 3.0 and negative scores exia, although the logic 
of the caiginal questions docs not suggest any negative meaning of the variables. The 
questions ask wl»tter a given aim or objective is mentioned in the cuniculum or 
whether tte curriculum agrees with a given statnnnit The lowest 'values' of a naie- 
ment are 'low agrwncnt' w 'not mratioittd'. So, a lack of a variable or 'xeio' value 
may exist, but no actual negative value or meaning. The factor scores are therefore to be 
undnstood a) as a ranking <tf c(»uitries ami populatiiHis ami b) as giving a ^neral idea 
about the dispersion of countries and populations on a fiictOT. This is done by inserting 
the observations on the fBctOT sctse scate. (Table 52). 

As in the earlier presaitad«is of results, exact numoical comparisons are not 
of interest Groups of curricula, if they exist, possible dispersion and/or concentration of 
countries^pulations in different fortors, are of more interest England populatirais A, 
B and C ami Thailand population C do not have these factor scraes because of some 
missing obsovations. 

For Factor I, 'Personal growth and development', the first (4>servati(ni (Tabte 
5.2) is that there are three groups oS curricula, low, middle and high scoring groups. The 
low and middle saaing groups are formed of industrialized countries' curricula and the 
high scoring group is fimned of <tevek}ping countries' curricula. Rer^mal growdi and 
development is well indicated in the curricula of developing countries. The second ob- 
servation is that the dispmion of scores is narrow, large differences do not exist The 
third observation is diat a particular country's three populations often go togetlwr <a are 
very close. Such countries are, e.g., Hungary, New Zealand, Sweden, Chile, Indonesia. 
In other countries there is more diffemitiati<ni between populations, but not much. 
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Cunkula teod, thcitfore, to be homogeneous within ctmntries. The fourth ohservadoi is 
that (y^ger and oWer pupil) pqpuktions are evenly distributed along the factor score 
scale. Personal growth and development is generally held as an objective in all popula- 
titms. 

For Factor 2, 'Advanced linguistic and literary con^tence*. there are two main 
gnmps of curricula and some extreme cases outade oi these grmips. Develqnng coun- 
tries are mixed widi the dcvelopttl amntras ami do nc« exist as a separate group as in 
Factor 1. In this inspect Nigeria and Chile are excqwions, die framer having low scons 
and the latter high. Large differences do not appear, die dispersion <rf scores is rather 
small A country's populations tend to be separated here more tiian fw FactOT 1, al- 
dKW^ Sw<tei and d« Nedariamis have dieir duee pqpuUdcms close togedio-. The 
curricula (rf Uiesc two countries indicate diat a high level mastery is an aim for die stu- 
dents of all p<q»ulations. The overall level of factw scores is different, however, the 
Nedwrlands scoring low and Sweden high. A clear observation is tiiat, tiicse two coun- 
tries p?tchH<H. populati(»is are difToraitiattd on diis factOT. It is nanoally a dimension 
best realized in older studwit populations. If die distribution is divided into two groups 
at the score 0, tfw lower group contains 9 cases (rf pq>ulati(Mi A and only duee cases of 
population C. In die upper group diere are only four cases of population A, but ten cases 
of population C. It is literanire ami dtc demanding cognitive skills, chanu;tmstic in tfiis 
factor, which probably arc seen to be nxse appn^ate in die curricula of older p<^a- 
ticns. 

For Factor 3, 'Student centered language learning', a wider dispersion oi scores 
(cases) can be observed. In dw low scoring group, framed of Hungary populations A, B 
and C (or better in die c der of importance C, B and A), an "'Tiailand populations A 
and B (pop. C is missing for Thailand for dicse factor scores), student centered language 
learning is less emphasized. From die 'logical grouping of variables' analysis (Chapter 
2) it is known diat Thailand is in general a high scoring country, but for diis variable it is 
making an exception, scoring low. A student centered attitude toward language learning 
is strongly emphasized in die group formed by New Zealand (all populations), Nigeria 
(all populations) and Sweden (peculations A and B). A salient observation is diat in 
Ni^ria diere is a distinction between Factras 2 and 3 showing low emphasis in 'High 
level mastCTy of language and literatine* and high emphasis in 'Stodcnt centered lan- 
guage learning'. For Factor 3, die rest of die countries can be treated as one group show- 
ing medium emphasis of student centeredncss in language learning. In diis group bodi 
developing and industrialized countries arc present The reader may sec die ranking in 
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TaWc 5^ Tix two extreme gtaaps deviatt a tot and are inioesting fa- those wto can 
umterstand ami interpr^ nxire deeply tbc cumcula oi tbcse cmintrks. 

FbrF8Ct<^4. Teaching of language iomwledge and U8e\ the countrbs are well 
distributed along tlv scale wittout fimning separate grmq». There are only a few coun- 
tries keeping theb three poimliitHKis u>gether: New Zealand. Scotland and Kenya. The 
mam treiKl is that this factCB' is mxm tmfhaiaxed in populaticm C dian in the yminger 
student po|wlations. If tl» distribution is divided into two groups at f-score 0. there are 
ten population A auricula ami only fcnir pcqwlatitai C cuiricula in the lower group. In 
the higher group Hmt are OTly four poiwlation A, but nine populati(Ni C curricula. The 
teaching of language knowledge and correct use of language is empha»2ed later in 
school systtms. Fot example, Sw«kn, whict in rmny cases has homogcr^us curricula 
foi- all three pqnilatknis, does not en^hasize this aq>ect for pcqnilations A and B, but 
<toes enqihasize it for po^niladon C. Tte USA shows strong emphasis on this factor for 
population C, which is in ccragniraice with its strong emphaas for population C on Fac- 
tor 2, High level mastery of language and literature. 

FactOT 5, 'Tiraining the basics in mother tongue', does not show a very clear 
jaxttm of fwrtor scores. iTie distrilnition oi xom is wide. Some grouping appeais (three 
populations of countries including the Netheriands, Kenya, Scotland, Fmland, Sweden, 
Nigeria, Indonesia, New Zealand and USA arc very close together on the f-scorc scale), 
but with the countrfes ranging themselves widely over tte scale (from the Netterlands, 
1.9 in pop^ to USA, 1.1 pop-C, "te Training tte basics* -factor does not differen- 
tiate y(»mger ami older student populaticms, which are evenly distributed on the f-score 
scale. Tte genoal level of importance as expresi«l by tfiese countries varus. Some of 
tte countries do make a clear differeiKe tetween peculations; Italy giving tte least em- 
phasis for population A and tte most fra- population B, ami scoring generally low on the 
factor, Australia giving less -smphasis for peculation C and tte most for population A 
and scoring average on tte scale. Tte difference from AUS pop. C to AUS pop. A is 
wide, from -1.2 to 1.1 on tte scale. 

The referents for the ccmtent in tte factor arc 'needs of school*. *needs of suc- 
cessive levels of school', 'tte most important language skills* (reading, writing, Htera- 
turc, as well as speaking and listening are present in tte factor). Tte content pcfers to tte 
general tasks of school as an institution, to make sure that tte needs of society have been 
taken care of. Tte reactions of countries, as they ^>pear in the curricula, arc varied with 
regard to ttese general needs. Fot example, Chile, which is a generally high scoring 
country, scores low for populad<Nis B and C and only average for population A. 
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Factor 6 U analogous to factor 5 in that schod (or mother tongue teaching) is 
expected to respond to some CHie^ needs, in this case the needs of 
tor 5 is lelated to the content <rf mothCT tongio. Factor 6 deals with students* cwn- 
p««ice. Answers to ttese needs are as varied as the answOT » tte needs set by Ac 
school in the fifth fectw. Populations are evenly distributed on tte f-sctne scale, so that 
student a^ is not (todsivc in this respect Some countries place less emphaas on com- 
petence (Hungaiy, New Zealaml and Chile), and s«ne emirfiasize it mm (the Nether- 
lands, USA. Sweden, Nigeria and Thailand). Two countries (Fuiland and Kenya) make 
a dear difference between pqHibiions. Kenya sees competence as most importam for 
population C and Finland for population B. In ^ncral countites are divided into two 
groups characterized by low » high emphasis on competaice as an objective in M-T 
teaching. 

•Trost in children's abiUties and knowledge'. Factor 7, tends to show that the 
lowest scores are fOT populations A and the highest fw populations C. but the total im- 
pression <rf the distribution of scores is mixed. GcneraUy high sewing countries are not 
scoring high on this factor. Instead mist in children's own abiUties and knowledge is 
emphasized by Hamburg (pop B), Kenya (C), Hungary (C-B), ScoUand (C-A-B). 
Australia (A), Italy (C) and New Zealand (C-B). 
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Part n 

Curricula of writing instruction 

Cliapter 6 
Topics of the writing instruction 



Some general notes alioiit curriculum control and writing 

This part of the report lo(*s spccifkaUy at writing as it is institutionally established in 
cunicula. It includes also a shot note concerning general curriculum cOTtrol in awntrics 
taking part in the lEA Writing Study in eariy 1980's, Table 6.1. presents infonnation 
about legal requirements for schooling and cuiricular requirements and instructions for 
writing. 

Nigeria is the only country reputing no tegal requimnents for schooling at alL 
National, state, local requircn»nt8 are nonnally set far schooling. Kenya docs not ex- 
press requirements for populations B and C and several other countries do not set these 
requirements for population C 

For the teaching of motha- tongue or the language of instruction, all countries, 
the Netheriands excluded, have a curriculum defined by national, state or local autbOTi- 
ties or contn)llcd by external examination. Kenya does not give infonnation for popula- 
tions B and C In most countries cunricuU include a specific section on writing. For 
population A this specific section does not exist in Hunpry, Imtonesia, the Netheriands, 
for population B in the Netheriands and for population C in Hungary, the Netheriands 
and New Zealand. 

Writing is quite often a part of cumcula for fweign language teaching. Even for 
population A there is a section concerning writing in foreign language teaching in Chile, 
Finland, Kenya, Thailand and Sweden. Fot population B it exists in AustraUa, Chile, 
England, Hamburg, Fmland. Italy, Nigeria, Thailand and Sweden. For populatwn C it is 
lacking only for four countries. Hungary, Indonesia, the Netherlands and New Zealand. 

Several countries' cunicula discuss writing also in connection with other aca- 
demic subjects and with special subjects (like business, remedial education, special edu- 
cation). Some countries report composition taught as a separate subject; Italy-B. the 
Netheriands- A-B-C, Nigeria-B and USA-B-C For the rest of the countries composition 
is often taught as a distinct part of mother tongue, but not in all cases. 
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TABLE 6.1. Legal requiraiunJs for schooling tmd writing 
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N s By a National Curriculum Agency. - = no infomiation sivoi. 

L = By a Local Di^ct . EB » "External Boanf of Examination. 

S » By a State or I^on. 

X = Does not exist. 



Diflerent lines for a question represent diffeieitt trxks in school system. 
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6^ Anrount of writing 

The anwunt of writing in schoob is not easy to study and can here 
directly. The cuiricula tiwoMclvcs do not give any exact figures for the aniount of writ- 
ing, hut some infbrmation has been given in the cuiriculum questionnaire by National 
Commitiees w Nati<»ial Cooidinalore fca- the Writing Study. 

Table 6.2, shows that studwits write 'More than a a week' in nM>thcr 
tongue in nrast of the countries and for most (rf the populatiwis. TTiis amount of writing 
is also typical in Foreign language teaching, Sodal sciences. Natural sciences. Mathe- 
matics and Religion in many ci the countries. If these six subjects arc considered, stu- 
dents in England. TTiailand, New Zealand, Chile and Indtmesia write five to six 
cmi^tions a week of the length 'more than an page.' This is true for almost all the 
populations in these countries. V«y Uttk writing is expected outside of mother tongue 
in the curricula of Finland, Hungary, Sweden and Scotland. 

Some cuiricula cOTiain information about or suggestions for the amount of 
writing asagnments to be given either in mother tongue or in other subjects as wclL This 
inforaaikm may be written in curranila, or National Committees have rated and given 
the 'general praxis' of schools. In the mother tongue, writing assignments are given 
eight times a month in Nigeria (Q. Italy (A and B), six times in Chile (A and B). Coun- 
tries which report that writing assignments are given, also ttnd to report that writing as- 
signemcnts are given in otho- subjects toa The total number of writings may be very 
high if other subjects are also considered Chile, for exan^le, rcpons altogether 24 writ- 
ing assignments for populations B and C and 15 fOT population A a month in aU rele- 
vant subjects. This nseans almost one assignment pa day, Thailand (10 to 16 
assignments), Italy (7-16 assignments) and Hamburg (12 assignments for population B) 
report also high amounts of writing. Other countries iralicate either very few assign- 
ip nts per mmithOTtk) not give this kind of informatitm. 

Whether there is information about the number of assignments in cuiricula or 
not, students stUl write papers and use writing both in the mother tongue and in other 
subjects. Table 6.2. includes infratnation about the typical length of papers, and this in- 
formation is much more complete than the information about the number of assign- 
ments. It is natural that younger p.,pulations write shorter pieces than the older 
populations. Here it may be enough only to pick an obseivation fron this Ust In Fin- 
land, writing assignments occur infrcqucnUy for population C; however, it is typical to 
write a thousand or more words, which means about four pages. This is done at school. 



TABLE 6l2. Amount of writing 
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Fcff population C in Italy it is fiequent and typical to write long papers, but two thirds of 
them are done as tomework. Writing as honrwcHk is also rep(^ 
gen^ picture is that roost countries assign writing as homcworic However, it is veiy 
little used in Finland and Swe<kn. 

The curricula do not give any overall picture about the amount of writing of 
students in school. No coterent observations can be made in this respect based cm the 
cuiriculum questionnaire. The question as such is in^xstant and intraesting, however, 
and in an extra effort to highUght Ais other data sources were consulted. Teitthcr fUcs in 
die EA Study of Written Compositiwi amtain variabtes measuring the amount of writ- 
ing in sample classes in each country. This infmrnaiion is also incanptete because of the 
different levels of participation of countries and populations in the study. Most camtries 
did not participate for aU populations ami thcref<HC the actual amount of writing can be 
(tescribed only for some countries and ^opulatitMis. Table 6.3. contains infomation 
ptitered from the teachers of the sampled classes. 

Teachere were asked how many compositions of the lengtii of one ot more 
pages students have written during the last three months. Population A results show that 
Italian teachers repwi students writing 16.5 compositions on average. The smallest 
figure is for Sweden, 2.1,, and students in Sweden do not write ovct four compositions 
in any school. The figures for otiicr ccmntries range frcan 5,4 to 8.5, Standaid deviations 
seem in general to he quite large and the ranges are often surprisingly large. It is 'nor- 
mal' to find schools (or at least a school) where no ctmiposition was written during the 
three months preceding the stJMiy as weU as schools with compositions reported in the 

saine time period. This happens in sevwal countries for population A, Indonesia, Italy, 
Ncv Zealand, Finland, aral USA. For Italy the given figures fit tmly to four schools 
(missing values for 38 schools). If Italy is not considered, the rest of the countries do not 
deviate from each (Hher very much. 

For population B tiie average number of compositions varies from 2.4 to 1 1.7. 
Italy. England, New Zealand have the highest means, Uie Netherlands and Sweden the 
lowest There are countries where the range is quite narrow: Sweden (2-5), Finland (1-8) 
and the Netherlands (0-8). For the rest of the countries it is typical that schools vary con- 
siderably in the amount of compositions written in the preceding three months. For in- 
stance die range for USA is 0 to 20. Between schools there can be very great differences 
in the amount of writing in most of the countries. In Sweden. Finland and the Nether- 
lands the amount of writing is the most unifomi, and extreme figures do not appear. 

The same holds for Finland and Sweden in population C. Students write 2 to 4 
compositions in three months and 'extreme schools' do not appear. Thailand has a larger 
range, but not much. In Italy. Hungary and especially the USA. schools differ a lot re- 
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TABLE 6.3. Amount of written con^)ositi-^ns - Irrformation provided by teachers 
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Conm The data for Italy are based only cm few schcx)ls 



Explanations: 
TNRCX)MPS 

TPERCOMP 

TTIMECMP 

THOMECMP 



= TQ20: How many compositions of the length of otc or more pages written 

in the sample class on M-T classes during last three months? 
=: TQ2i. Please, rale how many hours (periods) are used in ccnnposttion 

writing and related learning tasks by the sample class in a month? 
= TQ22: How many periods are used by the sample class writing a 

composition (in minutes) ? 
= TQ23: How many tinws in a term students write a typical 'home 

composition*? 
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gaiding the number of cwnpositions. with ranges between 0 and 20. and their amount of 
writing is greater than average. 

Table 6.3. also ccmtains information about the number of class periods dial is 
used for conation writing in a month, and die number of times students write a 'typi- 
cal' home conqwsition in a ttna In general, Uie anM)unt (rf writing is smaU in Indonesia 
(Pop. A), Finland, Swe<ten and Hamburg. Schools in dicse countries do not differ notice- 
ably &om each other. Also, homewwk is gcneraUy not ^vcn. There seems to be a uni- 
fOTH practice in the teaching of writing in these countries. Teachere in odwr countries 
report widely different amounts of writing in different schools, and the amount of writ- 
ing in general is greater. The number of compositions and the use of homcworic may 
also vary widely between schools. One may wonder what in fact does it mean when it 
is stated that the USA has schools ot classes which use 0 periods in composition writing 
in a month ? The same holds for Chile. Hamburg, Hungaiy, and Thailand. At the same 
time tficse countries have other classes which are using 20 periods fof composition writ- 
ing. 

In general, the amount of writing in the sample classes is very different in 
different schools, even within the same country. The most unift»m practice is in 
Sweden and Fmland, followed by the Netherlands, Hungaiy and Hamburg; these coun- 
tries have the smallest standard <teviations, - and die smallest means. Writing in school is 
clearly the teacher's decision in irost countras. and sample classes are writing very 
different amounts of compositions in different countries, often also within the same 
country. 

6 J. The conceptual analysis of writing curricula 

The curriculum study and the curriculum questionnaire were based conceptually on 
three broad curriculum approaches: the Growth mottel. the Competence model and the 
Heritage model. These three approaches and the added fourdi Value model, were ana- 
lyzed in chapter 2. For that analysis relevant questions in the questionnaire were 
classified as measuring one of these approaches and the classification was done 
'through' the questionnaire. Hence the analysis included questions concerning both 
general mother tongue phenomena and questions about writing as a part of mother 
tongue teaching. 

Now the question of the general approaches concerning composition writing 
can be raised. Are these approaches also relevant for writing as a distinct part of M-T in- 
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stnKtkm? Eto curricula of school writing differ in respect to these ^proachcs? Do 
countries differ in their writing curricula with regard to ttese ap]m>actes? 

The analysis was done using the same classification of questions as in the ear- 
lier analysis (chi^iter 2), but excli^g tlw questions ctHK^eming raaiteT K»tgue teaching 
in ^neral So, four variables were created measming 'Knowledge about Writing' (18 
items, the Hcritage-appfxjach), 'Skills in Writing* QS itarn, the Competence approach), 
'Personal Growth in Writing' (18 items, the Growth approach). A fourth variable, 
'Values in Writing' was also aeaicd, but because it included only two items, it was 
given less emj^is and is n(M discussed in the text. Fra- e&ch country ami populaticm, 
the mean of existing observations was cakulated fw each variable. The results are de- 
scribed in Figure 6.1. 

'Knowledge about Writing', or the Heritage apiHoach, adopts the conception 
that writing can be done 'cOTiectly' ami stwtents to be presented good and valued 
models of writing. There arc appn^>riate style(s), rhetoric, etc., stylistic conventions, 
various genres of prose, style(s) erf classical and contempcnaiy authors; abstr^ts. sum- 
maries, mxes, outlines, etc.; grananatical conventions exist and arc important, etc. 

'Skills in Writing', cs" the Competence model, measures, among other things, 
the students' capacity to communicate, students' strengths and weaknesses in writing, 
teaches students to recwd, repcMt and narrate, to summarize, argue, convey information, 
present a point of view, Icam how to write and practice fra- examinations, how to eval- 
uate their products ami to improve them. 

'Personal Growth in Writing', or the Growth model, contains items measuring, 
c.g., whctter the curriculum allows stiKknts to {fevel(^ their ex|TOSsive c^iabilitics so 
that they can present their thoughts and feelings. Other items measure the extent to 
which students can freely play with ideas, organize and clarify their own experiences, 
thoughts and feelings, write personal essays, keep a diary ete. Expressing the writer's 
pers«iality, cHiginality and individuality or imaginativcncs may be accepted standanis 
fcM- writing in school and are included here measuring this approach. 

The results of these analyses arc given in Figure 6.1. Countries are ranked by 
the combined population nwans (stacked nvans) for each of the three apprMclws. At the 
ccHintry level, the rank of countries is mainly the sanK as in Chapter 2, where the overall 
description of this 'conceptual analysis' was given. This means that writing is seen as a 
part of mother tongue teaching and not differentiated in any major way within it. Some 
changes in the rank between countries do oc-ur, but the differences in means between 
these countries are not of importance, so it is not necessary to give much attention to 
these changes. Scotland, New Zealand and Kenya rank a bit higher for 'Knowledge 
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FIGURE 6A.The three approaches as represented in curricula of countries. 
Populations A, B and C 
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about Writing* than for the total scale 'TYansmission of Knowledge*. For the scale 
*SkiUs in Writing', Italy and Australia rank a bit lower than in the tcxal scale 'Skills and 
Ctonqjetencics'. Fot tte scate 'Benonal Growth' (in writing) there are a few minor 
changes in the rank of countries when ctmipared to the t(»al 'Growth' scale. 

Between approaches ttere are differences so that 'Knowledge about Writing* is 
the least en^hasized (total mean over ct»intries ami p(^mlati(»is is 1.59) ami 'Skills in 
Writing' ami 'Pm^Mial (jrowth' are more em|riiasized and have equal means (1.89 and 
1.94). 'Knowledge about Writing' is an impratant approach for populations A and B. 
The scale may vary between about 0^ ami 3.0, with the mean 2.0, meaning approxi- 
mately 'swne emphasis or occa^onally emphasind'. Even fw population C there are 
several onintries not emphasizing this appr(^. Fot England, the Netheriands, New 
Zealand, Scotland, Australia, Indonesia, Hungary and Nigeria the population C mean 
does not exceed 2.0 (some en^hasis). 

'Skills in Writing' is less enqihasized fw pc^mlation A than for the otl«r popu- 
lations, for which 'Skills' and 'Personal growth' have equal weighting. In general the 
means do n<« exceed 2.0 giving rise to the interpretation that none of the approaches are 
predominantly emphasized. Individual countries may differ a lot from each others, but 
there is the jnoblem of possible respcmx set as mentioned wveral tintts eariicr. High 
scoring countries tend to score high in all respects and vice versa for low scoring coun- 
tries. 

6.4. Goals in writing curricula 

In order to characterize the general approach towards instruction in composition, two 
questions were asked. One aimed to measure three often cited general objectives; (a) a 
practiced goal emphasizing communicative competence, (b) a cultural goal emphasizing 
cultural loyalty, and (c) a personal goal emphasizing individuality. The practical, com- 
municative goal is given attention in ncariy all of the cuiricula and is often rated as 
having 'major' emphasis in composition teaching. The personal, individual goal is also 
highly emphasized and these two goals have ahnost equal 'weight' as seen in Table 6,4, 
Between populaticms, there are no clear diffwences in these two goals, both appear 
equally often in all different age level peculations. So, the c^>arity to communicate ef- 
fectively and tlie development of students' expressive capabilities arc important goals 
throughout the school systems. The cultural goal seeks to present each student with 
nxxlels of the best writing in the language and as a g(»l this is mentioned considerably 
less dian the other two goals. 
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TABLE 6.4. General goals in writing curricula 
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The other qittstion dealt with whether compositicm is seen as an art, a craft, a 
skill, or a i^ocess. Aln»»t without exceptioi competition is seen as a skill in all systems 
and at all pc^ulaticm leveb. 

Objectives of compo^tion writing 

In the spirit of tlw general thinking on the curriculum qiKstionnaire. a saies of questions 
were written lo measure objectives of writing inaruction. Twenty nine qi»stions asked 
'to what extent do the following reflect the objectives of writing instruction in your 
country.' The items represent rwighly the fwir ap|»T»ches: the canpetence, ite growth, 
the heritage, and the value ^>proadies. In OTte to giw a comknsal description of tlw 
objectives, these variables were subjected to a Principal Component factor analysis. 
Variroax rMation of sevwi factors was fouinl best fiw intcnnetation, although there are 
still several variables having nKxlaate It^ngs on tw) «- more factors. Tlw decision 
was made to include these kind of variables in mwe than one factor, hence they are used 
more than once in the uiteipretation of facusx 

As a general ommKnt on tte results Tabte 6.5. it can be said that items writ- 
ten to measure a given approach, do not load purely one particular factor. The four ap- 
proaches can be partially recognized. The first factcM- explains 46.6 percent of total 
variance, the six other factors explaining 7.6 to 4.2 percent. It is dear that the factors ex- 
tracted after the first one are specific, 8 1 .0 percent of total variance is explained by these 
seven factors. 

TTie first factor is a facux of learning language and writing. Playing with lan- 
guage, rec(^izing and writing in various poetic and wher literary genres as well as in 
various genres of prose; valuing scholarly honesty, playing fiecly with ideas and 
developing reflective tfiinking; valuing the traditions of writing and literary expression; 
organizing and clarifying students' own experiences, thoughts and filings and develop- 
ing lexical variety, are objectives of writing instruction having high loadings (in de- 
scending order) on the fu^t factor. 'Oiagnosing individual students' strengths and 
weaknesses in writing' has nKJderate negative loading on the factor. The factor charac- 
terizes language and writing as 'a subject to be known and practiced'. The facior was 
named Writing as a part of language learning. The factor includes important elements 
of skill and knowledge of writing as a school subject and can therefore be interpreted to 
represent the 'Knowledge approach. ' 

Factor two concentrates on the development of the student by his/her writing at 
school. Among tlie important objectives of teaching writing are: to allow students to feel 
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TABLE 6.5. Writing objectives factors. Rouued factor matrix 
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2019 


32 


-21 
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10 


39 


41 
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Item: 

To idlow sids to {day wifh langu^ (wm^ syntax, etc.) 

To altow sfds to reco^ize and wnie m vaikHts poeik 

To ^tow sids u» vahie scAc^y tKme^ and «) avc»d ^^a^ 

To altow ad^ 10 leot^nize wd wriie ki vffiKms geoies 

To a&>w swtaus 10 (riay firedy with kleas ihai oocitf tn^ 

To atow ^ K> <tevi^ fdkctive t^Lk^ teou^ 

ToaIk)ws^tt>fedasenseof^.atliavmgprodtiC3^mih. ihemselv^ 
To aUow Ofb to become mem awafc ftf iheo' Htcas ami feel^ 
To altow ^Aicms to exptss iteir feelings ami aaiu^ 
To afiow ^ds 10 tnisl an vatue diw TOfo expiej^^ 

To (tiagncse bn&v. stitds^* strmgths we^cnesses m wrHmg 

To aliow Sids to wrbe inducts which ttey can evahi^ and lo imfrove 

To alkwsste totem how to write in various funcikmalsit^^ (business, persoral, etc.) 

To alkm ^ to calamine die im^ves in ^mtnKVcial writii^ 

To alkiw Sids to i»esem,iroan, convey infonn^^ with pas. concIusKms 

To allow ^ to imsem pcmits vtew <k ide^ in cader lo persuade 

To allow ^udents to wg. ami clmfy own exps,, thoughts oai feelmgs 

To allow sids to vahic aocumcy and cmeoness in wming 

To allow to learn styiioic cmvoukms 

To all<^ sttis to vdue the tnuKtions d writing and Utoary expresstm 

To let stds ainunarize inform^im, argumenis &t. 

To allow suis to devdc^ lexical varie^ 

To allow ^s to dcvek^ syntactic variety 

To allow sds to value die iang. and style of pec^te who speAoth. dialects or language 
To allow suls to imi iMe the ^le of v^icms cla^ral asid contemporary auth(»s 
To aUow stds to exptore and develop varying pmms of view 

To lei stds learn how to write and piaoice for examinations 
To allow stds to lean) how to write academic p^)ers 



46.2 7,6 7.2 5.6 5.3 4.5 4.2 Per cent of total variance 

81.0 Cum per cent 
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a sense of aclwvraient at having pnluc^ scm^thing tlwmselves, allowing them to 
de^^lop an awarei^s of their kkas ami feelings by seeing tton in written fc»in, {Hovkl- 
ing possibilities to exjsrss feeling ami atdtwles, tc^etho* with trusting and valuing 
their expression. Dif!iaent kinds writing ^meaning ewnts and infOTimtion sh<Hild 
be offeml in schocd to be evaluate by students theniselvi^ in <^dcT to tm(»x)ve tteir 
lexts. Keie also students' strengths and weakness^ in writing be diagm^d Stu- 
dents s}K>uld have prasibiliti^ vo play fr»ly with ideas ocurring U) them, and to (te^k>p 
dieh- reflective thinking thrragh writing. Tte factt»* reflect icteas of pei^Hiality ckvetop- 
mnt ami is hm umteitood lei^^ting tte 'Growth approach* and nan^ Personal 
growth thnmgh writing. 

Hie third fates' stresses the i^i^tical umtentanding of different types of writ- 
ing, intenticms and ixK>tives in fiincticmally difleient writing. How to write for business, a 
perscmal tetter, ami for otho* purposes; to examine the nKitives in propagamla, e.g* com- 
n^rcial writing; how to write abcHit infcmnatim and events with i>ers<Hial conclusion, 
comments and evaluaticm; how to persuacte; how to organize and clarify own ex- 
periences, thoughts and feelings, etc. A ccnnpetent, skillful, infcOTi^ writer in practical 
situations of life tends to be tl^ g^m^ized imaning of the% objectives of teaching 
writing. The facKH* was named Writing as a pracncal skill. 

The fourth factor is a description of a rather demamling atOtu(te to the learning 
of writing. Accuracy and coirectness in writing is to be valued, stylistic conditions ami 
traditions of writing and literary expression are to be learMd and valued Students are al- 
lowed to develop lexical and syntactic variety and they aie allowed to lecoid, report, 
narrate, and summarize events, argun^nts, and information. The factOT was nan^ Dis- 
ciplined oit^mced writing. 

The third ami fourth factors describe die 'Skills and competencies* approach, 
the fom^ mm practical purposes, the latter men academic puriK)ses. 

The fifth and sixth fetors are of minor importance and are not interpreted here. 

The seventh factor is a specific Writing for academic purposes factor. Students 
are expected to leam how to write and practice for examinations, and how to write aca- 
demic papers. They are allowed to present Uieir points of view in order to persuade and 
to organize and clarify experiences, thoughts and feelings. This kind of writing is useful 
mainly at school. 
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Factor scores 



Facttff SCOT5S for 'Objectives of composition writing' arc presented in Table 6.6. fw 
each popiUation of the partidpatingsdKxrfsysians, In interpreting the results, the loca- 
tion of a curriculum (country/population) on the factw scoie scale may be nottd to cither 
'high', 'average' » 'low'. Although the analysis gives exact figures, they are not to be 
taken so exactly. Ranking of the curricula is the main result Several countries and/or 
populations have missing values in tiic measured variables. TherefOTe, they appear as 
missing cases in results. It was attempted to overcome this problem by calculating scale 
s«Kcs also. Scale scores were calculated as the mean of existing items for a currkulum 
in the respective factor. Scale scores are not 'the same thing' as factor scotbs, but they 
give the possibiUty to estimate whetter a curriculum betongs to 'high', 'average', or 

'low' gn^ of curricula. 

For Factor I, 'Writing as a part of language learning', we observe that three 
pqwlations of a given school system tend to appear as a group. UsuaUy the three popu- 
lations (curricula) arc close to each others «i the factor score scale, meaning that a clear 
differentiation of writing objectives between different age populations docs not exist 
Countries (school systems) do differentiate. Writing as a pan of language learning is a 
strongly emphasised objective in the curricula of Thailand, ChUe, Indonesia (B-C), New 
Zealand and Sweden (A-B). Least emphasis is given to this objective in England, 
Nigeria, the Netherlands, Scotland and Hungary (Table 6.6.). 

Personal development F^tw H, is a highly emphasized objective ot writing in 
Nigeria, Sweden, New Zealand, aile, Kenya, and Fmland (A-B). (N-Z-A and FIN-A-B 
are set to this group on the basis of scale scores, which are not docuironted here). Per- 
sonality development has UtUe or no emphasis in the curricula of Indonesia (A-B), the 
Netherlands, England B-C, Hungary (A), and TTiaUand (C). Hamburg (B) and Hungary 
(O are placed in tins group of curricula, if scale scores are consulted. 

Writing fw practical life, Factw ffl, is an emphasized objective cspeciaUy in 
some European countries: England (B), Sweden (A-B-Q, Scotland (B-C), and Hamburg 
(B). This objective is emphasized also in New Zealand (A-B), Thailand (C), and 
Nigeria (C). Least emphasis to this objective is given in Nigeria (A). Indonesia (A-B), 
Thailand (A), and also in Italy (A-B), Hungary (B-O, and Finland (A). 

The correctness of writing, learning styUstic conventions etc.. Factor IV, is em- 
phasized in Hungary, Thailand, Kenya. Sweden (Q, Italy (C), and Chile (B-A). Least 
emphasis is given in Scotland, and New Zealand, 



TABLE 6.6. Objectives in teaching writing. Factor scores 
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SWE-C USA-A 
NET-A 
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SCO-B SCO-A 
KEN-B KEN-C 
SCOC ITA-A IND-A 
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ITA-C rrA-B CHl-A 
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SWE-A 
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tha-b 
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NET-A NET-C 
ENG-B 
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(Missing cases: FIN-A-B-C AUS-A-B-C HUN-B-C N-Z-A HAM-B). See the lexl! 
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AaKtemic writing. Factor Vn. is an important objective for okto student popu- 
lations (B and C). England (Q. New Zealand (O, Hungary (C), Australia (Q. Fmland 
(Q, Italy (Q, and Nigeria and Kenya (A-B-O are highest scoring countries. 

Standards of writing 

Cunicula may or may not indicate standards of good writing. Ten countries (covering all 
populations) report having tfe^se standards, six countries do not have standards in their 
curricula. Of those countries having standards, sev«i have also taatt differentiated 
standards according to the type of writing. This global information was dctaUed by 
Usting eleven possible stara'iards of good writing and asking about their iroporiance. Ten 
of these standards were sub^cted to f^:tOT analyris. A two-factor solution was found to 
lend itself to a fairly clear interpretation (Table 6.7.). The first factor describes a dimen- 
sion of Correct, standard writing, the second factor describes Personal, imaginative 
writing. 

TABLE 6.7. Standards of writing. Rotated factor matrix 



Item r II' Writing shoukL. 



2411 
2405 
2406 
2410 
2403 
2404 



83 
77 
73 
73 
60 
58 



01 
27 
-27 
-05 
-04 
-19 



follow conventions of form, 
be logical. 

be simple widiout metaphors «• other devices, 
be in ^coidance with tradition, 
be clear and unambiguous, 
be firee of orors in grammar. 



2408 
2402 
2401 
2409 



-18 
19 
-05 
-22 



ii 
93 
82 
78 
76 



be original and individual 

vary its lang. fa diff. purp. and audiences. 

express the writer's personality. 

be imaginative. 



Cum. 



34.3 
34.3 



26.5 
60.8 
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TABLE 6.8. Standards of writing. Factor scores 
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(Missing cases: FIN-A-B-C NET-A-B-C ENG-A-B-C THA-A-B-C) 
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Factor scores 

Factor scores, based on the factwing of the ten standards of good writing, are given in 
Table 6.8. Ua the school systems and populations. Finland, the Nethcriands, England 
and Thailand do not have these scores, and they appear as missing values in the taWc. 

Two observations can be made concerning factor scores I. 'Conect, stand- 
aid writing'. School systans do not clcariy differentiate their standards between p<^- 
tions. A country's three populations are in general quite close togetlwr on the scale. The 
only clear exception is Italy, which considcra tfwse standards to be the man important 
the more older the students are. Secondly, we sec that these standards are of more impor- 
tance for the older than for the younger populations. 

For factor scars D, 'Imaginative, personal writing', we can again find that 
school systems tend not to differentiate between their populations, when flying these 
standards. Sweden, New Zealand, Scotland, AustraUa, Chile and Kenya are countries 
scoring high on the factor of imaginative, pwstMial writing. Italy again is the country that 
makes a dear differentiation between populations, peculation A scming low, and popu- 
lation C scoring high. Nigeria scores low on imaginative writing standards, but was the 
highest scoring country underlining (stressing) correct, standard writing. 



6^. Types of written work emphasized 

A 'General Model of Written Discourse' was developed fw the lEA Writing Study. The 
model presents the theoretical bases of school writing (VShMpassi 1982). This model has 
been used, for instance, in planning and selecting writing tasks used in the international 
study. 

Here, types of written woric emphasized was a topic asked in the curriculum 
questionnaire. The questionnaire Usted 27 types of possible writing tasks in school writ- 
ing. The tasks were grouped into six larger groups under the headings: Essay, Report, 
Utter, Factual, Personal, and Utcrary. The 27 types of tasks are classified according the 
General Model of Written Discourse in Table 6.9. The nKxlel is used here to describe 
how these writing tasks, taken from the curriculum questionnaire, cover the theoretical 
OKxleL 

Looking at Table 6.9. it can be seen that the 27 writing topics do not cover the 
model completely. A lot of empty cells appear for reproducive cognitive processing, and 
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TABLE 6.9. Ti^Mcs of written work ami the general model oftmtten discourse (VdlOpassi 1982). Adapted 



Cognitive 
Ptocessing 


Reprcxliux 


Organize^leorganize 


Invent/Generate 


Intention/ 


\ssPrimary 

^vCcMitcnt 
Primary^v. 
Auoience ^\ 


Facts Ideas 


Events images, 

IlfWUfy IIlCIIUU 

sta^t icteas 


Icteas, mental states, 
alternative worids 


To learn 
(metalingual) 


Self 




Factual : Abstract, Summary 

Precis, Notes (from reading), 
iNOies \ircmi icciurc/, vniiime 




To convey 

emotions, 

feelings 


Self. 
Others 


Factual : Answer 


LfiUfiL : Personal 

Ppnnnnl : Jmimiil/Diary 


Ej«ay : Reflective, and 

Personal 
Pgrmnal expressive wr. 


Essa' 
•phi 

•lite 


To inform 
(referential) 


Others 




Rf^pon : Documented Narrative. 

Descriptive, Sci/tech^, Informal 






To convince/ 
persuade 

(conative) 


Others 





Leiici : Business, Polemical 


Essay ' Argumentadve, 
and Persuasive 


To entertain, 
delight, please 
(poetic) 


Others 






Uifiiacy : Story, Poem, 
I>rama 
Aphorism 


To keep in 
touch (phatic) 


Others 
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some uncovered ccUs can be found for higher cognitive processes as weU. It is simply 
noted here that tlw topics, asked in Curriculum Questionnaire, do not fuUy cover the 
theoretical model. The actual intention is to show how curricula in different countries 
covCT the 27 topics (Table 6.10.). In OTder to ^ve some penpeclivc to these topics, they 
are set in the ctmtext of d^or^ical model. 

The Centres were asked to rate whether a topic is receiving no emphasis (0), 
minor (1), nwdcrate (2). or major (3) emphasis in a country's cuiriculum in each of the 
three populatkws. TTiese answers are listed in Table 6. 10. TTie table is arranged by topic 
(for example. Essays), by populatimi, and by country (Center). Within these classifica- 
tions individual topics, (fix example. Personal Essay), and countries are arranged in as- 
cending Older in onto to give a quick ovCTview of topics and countries receiving low 
w high onphasis. 

Essay, shortly defined as an extended piece of original writing, usuaUy more 
than 2 or 3 pages, employing dw writer's own ideas, is mainly recognized in the curric- 
ula of preunivcrsity populations (P<^ulation Q. Reflective, argumentative, personal, 
persuasive, and literary essays are all receiving at least moderate or major emphasis at 
this level on average. Soiia countries are quite selective in emphasizing different types 
of essays as a writing topics, for example. England and Hungary emphasize only literary 
essays. 

Personal, reflective and argumentative essays receive moderate emphasis in the 
curricula of population B level, and sotic countries (ScoUand, England, New Zealand, 
and Nigeria, Thailand, Kenya, and ChUe) use personal essay as a type of writing also on 
population A level. 

Report is defined as a piece of writing of varying Icngtii usually based on obser- 
vation or reading. Narrative and descriptive repwting are emphasized at least moderately 
in most of the countries, mainly at population A and B levels. Some countries make 
clear selections between different types of repwts as topics in writing. Only the informal 
report receives major emphasis in New Zealand with moderate emphasis of descriptive 
and narrative report in population A and B. England makes a clear distinctions between 
types of report and between populations. 

Utter, a piece of writing addressed to a single person eitiier known or un- 
known, is an emphasized task in populations A and B. provided that the letter is of per- 
sonal nature. A business letter receives emphasis at the population B level in about half 
of the countries, and occasionaUy at the population C level. Polemical letter is rood- 
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erately emphasized at populatiOT B level in Finland, England, Hamburg, Scotland* 
Sweden, USA, ami Kenya. 

Factual writing iiKluctes abstract, simmiary, jmcis, notes, cither from lecture or 
reading, ouUine, and answer. At pqpulatim A level, writing an answer is the mly task 
receiving nKxieiate or major en^rfiasis in nK>st the countries. No other type of factual 
writing is generally used Sweeten is an excejHicm ctesoibing all types of fictual writing 
rKciving at least nxxlerate emphasis. At pqnilatitm B level, writing an answer is still 
the most emfrfiasized type of f^tual writing. Summary, taidng notes fmn reading, and 
outline arc types of factual writing used in factual writing. USA, New Zealand, England, 
Finland, Sweden beside Thailand, Kenya, ami Chile, are countries using all these types 
of factual writing. S<wne crantries make a clear differentiation in this respect Notes 
(finwn Iccmrc), precis or abstract are not taught at all in Hungary, but the rest of types of 
factual writing are receiving majw onphasis. 

At pieuniversity level (peculation C) abstract and precis arc the nMst rare writ- 
ing tasks. Notes (from reading), summary, outline, and answer arc generally emphasized 
writing tasks. 

Personal writing includes here cither joumal/diaiy or expressive writing, de- 
fined Mess than an essay'. Expressive writing is emphasized at least moderately in all of 
the populations, and by nriMt of the countries. Diary is used as a writing task in about a 
half of the countries at population A level, and less in older pcq)ulations. 

From literary types of writing, story is most often used Drama, poem or 
aphorism are not taught at all in many of the countries, and only some countries give 
major emphasis e.g. to poems. 
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TABLE 6.10. T^irf written wotk emphasized 




ERIC lit; 




00 



TABLED 10. Continued 



Rcpoft 



PD{Hiladon A 





AUS 


NIG 


IND 


NET 


THA 


ENO 


N-Z 


SCO 


HUN 


ITA 


USA 


CHI 


SWE 


FIN 


KEN HAM 


Mean 


SD 


2.Nan^ve 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2J 


0.7 


3. Descriptive 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2.2 


0.8 


S. Inlbnnal 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 




3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1.9 


1.0 


1 . Documented 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 




0 


1 


I 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1.0 


1.0 


4. Sdottific^ed) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0.6 


0.8 


{Siffii of scoi^:) 


3 


4 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 


8 


8 


11 


11 


12 


12 







PofNilaiion B 



AUS ENO NET SCO NKJ HAM HUN IND N-Z USA FIN rXA THA SWE KEN CH 1 



Mean 



SD 



3. DescriMive 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.4 


0.6 


2. Narrauve 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2.2 


0.5 


1. Documotted 


2 


1 


2 




0 


3 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1.6 


1.0 


5. Informal 


1 




1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1.6 


1.0 


4. Scientific/tech 


0 




0 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1.5 


0.9 


(Sum of scores.) 


6 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


lU 


10 


to 


11 


12 


13 







Rq)Oft 



lis 



Sl^onenl 



Pc^laii<»iC 



ENG HUN NET N-Z AUS SCO SWE HN NIG USA KEN THA IND CHI ITA HAM Mean SD 



3. Descriptive 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.0 


0.9 


2, Narrative 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1.8 


0.9 


4. Sdoiiific/iedi 




0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1.8 


1.1 


1. DocumoHed 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 




2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


1.7 


1.0 


5. Informal 




1 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1.7 


1.1 


(Sum of scores:) 


0 


3 


6 


6 


7 


7 


8 


10 


10 


10 


12 


12 


12 


13 


14 
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TABLE 6.10. Comimed 





Staemgrt . 


MUN 


AUS 


ITA 


NET FIN 


IND 


THA 


NIG 


SCO 


N-Z 


USA 


(Ml 




SWE 


KEN 


HAM 


Mean 


SD 


l.Posmal 
EBusiness 
3. I^>teffllc^ 


1 
0 
0 


2 
0 
0 


2 
0 
0 


2 
0 
0 


2 
0 
1 


2 
1 
0 


3 
0 
0 


3 
1 

0 


2 
2 
0 


"T" 

2 
0 


3 
1 
1 


3 
2 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 
1 
2 


3 
3 
2 




14 
1.0 
06 


0.6 
1.0 
0.8 


(Sum of scores:) 


i 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


6 


6 


8 














































Sttteoiem 


NET 


ITA 


AUS 


HUN 


FIN 


IND 


!iNG HAM 


N-Z 


SCO 


SWE 


THA CHI 


NIG 


USA 


KEN 


Mean 


SD 


1. Perstmal 

2. Business 

3. Pidanical 


1 
1 

0 


2 
0 
0 


2 
1 
0 


2 
1 
0 


2 
1 
2 


3 
2 
0 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 


3 
2 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 
1 

2 


3 
2 
1 


3 
3 
1 


3 
3 
1 


2 
3 
2 


3 
3 
2 


2.4 
1.8 
1.1 


0.6 
0.9 
0.9 


(Sum of scores:) 


2 


2 


3 


3 


5 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 










PbfMlationC 




































ENG 


KEN SCO 


FIN 


NET 


N-Z 


HUN USA 


AUS 


ITA 


SWE 


IND 


THA 


CHI 


NIG 


HAM 


Mew 


SD 


1. Pefsonal 

2. Business 

3. Polonical 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
2 


1 
1 
0 


1 
0 
1 


1 
1 

0 


0 
I 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
0 


2 
2 
1 


3 
3 
1 


3 
3 
1 


3 
3 
2 


3 
3 
2 




1.3 
1.3 
0.8 


1.2 
1.2 
0.8 


(Sum of scores:) 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 
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er|c 120 



TABLE 6.10. Continued 



Facti^ Populatkm A 





NIG 


rrA 


SCO 


AUS 


N-Z 


IND 


ENG 


HUN 


FIN 


USA 


KEN 


THA CHI 


SWE 


NET HAM 


Mean 


SD 


7 Answer 


■» 


1 


■J 




2 


2 


2 


-J 


2 




J 


3 


3 


3 




14 


0.8 


d.Chdline 


0 


0 






1 


1 




3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


I 


2 




1.5 


1.0 


4. NMe^reading) 


0 


1 


1 




1 


1 




2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 




1.4 


0.7 


2. Sunmaiy 


0 


1 


0 




0 


1 




1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 




1.2 


1.0 


5. hkMesCtecture) 


0 


0 


0 




1 


0 




0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 




0.9 


0.8 


1. Attract 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 




0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


3 




0.8 


1.0 


3. Preds 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


2 


1 


I 


2 


2 


2 




08 


0.9 


(Sum of s»res:) 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


13 


13 


14 


18 









factual PtqmlatkmB 





AUS 


ITA 


NET 


NIG 


HUN 


IND 


SCO 


HAM 


USA N-Z 


ENG 


FIN 


SWE 


THA 


KEN 


CHI 


Mean 


SD 


7.Answer 


1 


1 


i 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.3 


0.9 


2.Suininary 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.2 


0.8 


4J^fotes<feading) 


2 


2 


1 


I 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2' 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.1 


0.7 


6.0uUine 


1 


1 


0 


2 


3 


1 




2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1.9 


0.9 


Si«totes(Iectuie) 


1 


I 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1.7 


0.8 


3.Precis 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


1 




0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1.6 


I.I 


{.Abstract 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


0 


3 


3 


1.5 


I.I 


(Siun of scores.) 


7 


8 


9 


9 


11 


11 


11 


12 


13 


13 


14 


14 


18 


18 


20 


20 







Fdctuai Pt^lation C 



Siatonent 


N-Z 


ENG AUS 


NET 


SCO 


HUN 


USA 


ITA 


NIG 


FIN 


IND 


SWE THA 


CHI 


KEN HAM 


Mean 


SD 


4. Notes(re^ing) 


2 


1 2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.4 


0.7 


2. Summary 


0 


1 2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.2 


0.9 


6. Outline 


I 


I 1 


0 




3 


3 


2 


1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2.1 


1.1 


7. Answer 


1 


1 1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2.1 


0.9 


5. Noiesflecture) 


2 


I 2 


1 


1 


I 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2.0 


0.8 


3. Precis 


0 


1 0 


3 




0 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1.8 


1.2 


I. Abstract 


0 


I 1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


0 


3 


3 


1.5 


I.I 



13.1 



(Sum of scores.) 6 7 9 9 11 12 15 14 14 16 16 17 18 21 21 
O — i 
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TABLE 6.10. Continued 



Personal 


pDOttittion A 


































Stasaaeoi 


IND 


NK} 


HUN 


ITA 


KEN 


NET 


ENO 


FIN 


THA 


USA 


SCO 


AUS 


N-Z 


CHI 


SWE 


HAM 


Mean 


SD 


2. ExproK. writing 
l.Joumal/diary 


1 
0 


1 
0 


2 
0 


1 
2 


2 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 

3 


3 
2 


3 
3 


3 
3 


3 
3 




2.1 
1.7 


0.7 
1.1 


(Siun of scoits:) 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


6~ 


6 










Personal 


P(»utati<MiB 




































HAM 


HUN 


ENO 


NET 


NIG 


KEN 


SCO 


FIN 


IND 


ITA 


N-Z 


USA 


AUS 


CHI 


THA 


SWE 


Mean 


SD 


2.Express. writing 
IJoumalAliary 


1 

0 


2 
0 


2 
0 


2 
0 


1 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


2 
I 


2 
1 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 

2 


3 
2 


3 
2 


3 
2 


3 
3 


2.0 
1.3 


1.0 
0.9 


(Sum of scores:) 


T" 


2 


2 


2 


T" 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 








Ptrsonal 


PijfHilaiioa C 




































ENG 


FIN 


HUN 


SCO NET 


AUS 


CHI 


KEN 


N-Z 


ITA 


NIG 


USA 


IND 


SWE 


THA 


HAM 


Mean 


SD 


2. Ex(M«ss. writing 
1. Journal/diary 


0 
0 


1 
0 


1 
0 


1 

0 


2 
0 


2 
1 


3 
0 


2 
I 


2 
1 


3 
1 


2 
2 


2 
2 


3 
2 


2 
3 


3 
2 




1.9 
1.0 


0.9 
1.0 


(Sum of scores:) 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 









I 



or 
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TABLE 6.10. Continued 



Liierafy Popitlatton A 



Stataaai 


ITA 


HUN IND 


FIN 


NET 


NIG 


THA 


AUS 


ENG 


SCO 


SWE 


USA CHI 


N-Z 


KEN HAM 


Mean 


SD 


l.Sttwy 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2,1 


1.1 


3. Dmna 


0 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


1.7 


1.0 


2. Poem 


0 




0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1.6 


l.I 


4. Aphorisn/epigram 


0 




0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


I 


02 


0.4 


(Sum of scoies:) 


0 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


4 


5 


7 


7 


7 


7 


8 


8 


9 







Literaiy hqnilalMH) B 



Sistenrait 


HAM 


ITA 


KEN 


HUN 


FIN 


IND 


NIG 


AUS 


THA ENG SCO 


SWE 


NET 


N-Z 


USA 


CHI 


Mean 


SD 


l.Stoiy 


0 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2.0 


1.0 


2. Po&nn 


0 


0 


2 




1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


3 


0 


3 


2 


3 


1.6 


1.1 


3. I^^a 


0 


0 


2 




1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 




2 


1 


3 


1.2 


0.9 


4. Aphorian/epigram 


0 


0 


1 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 




0 


3 


1 


OJ 


0.9 


{Sum of scores:) 


0 


1 


1 


2 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


6 


7 


8 


8 


8 


10 







Literary Population C 



Statenmit 


ENG 


HUN NET 


FIN 


ITA 


AUS 


NIG 


SCO 


SWE THA N-Z 


USA 


IND 


KEN 


CHI HAM 


Mean 


SD 


l.Slory 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1.8 


1.1 


2. Poem 


0 




0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1.5 


1.1 


3. Drama 


0 








0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


! 


2 


2 


3 


1.2 


0.9 


4. Aphorism/epigram 










0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0.5 


0.6 


(Sum of scores:) 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


8 


9 


11 







1 



27 
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6.6. Specific sub-topics in teaching writing 

Teaching grammar in cCTincction with composition teaching may be recommended in 
M-T cumcula. Cuiricuia can also direct the jaiictice of language uses, spelling, and 
dcvek^wncni of vocabulary. Curricula may also give advice or suggestions in several 
other topics closely connected with compositkm writing. Comparison or cause-effect, 
for example, may be taught as exan^ <rf different 'ihetwical' types of paragraphs and 
essays. Other topics may include outlining, analysis of die audience, i»x>paganda tech- 
niques, logical analysis, different meaning <rf wwds, ihetwical figures, (for example, 
metaphore or pcreonification), techniqias of revising and editing, and ways <rf thinking 
about a topic before writing. These were listed in the Curriculum questionnaire 
and the degree to which they arc taught as separate t<^ was rated using a scale fromO 
to 3. Zero indicated that the topic is not taught and/w that it is not imiKirtant, 1 indicat- 
ing that it is not taught except incidentaUy, 2 that it is taught as a separate topic in some 
classes, ami 3 that it is taught in mcrat classes. 

Teaching gramrnr and the practice of language uses may ad<^ oiw as several 
of different types of conceptions about grammar. The use of traditional, structural, trans- 
formational, fimctional or cOTimunicative grammar was asked separately. Table 6.11. 
gives the general iiifflge that if grammar is used at all in teaching writing, it is mainly 
the traditional cwiception of grammar. Coutrws whoe tl« (traditional) grammar is 
taught as a separate topic in most of the clas«s arc Sweden, Hungary, Hamburg (for 
population B) and Finland. In these countries the traditional gramnRar is taught in all 
populations, and also used in the practice of languap uses. Other conceptions of gram- 
mar are seldom if evw mentioned in the curricula of these countries. Only incidental use 
of (traditional) grammar is reported by Australia, in Scotland traditional grammar is 
taught in some classes at population A level, and used in practice of language uses at 
population B and C levels. Utile no attention is given to grammar in New Zealand 
and especially in Australia. USA reports a more varied use of different conceptions of 
grammar, functional and communicative grammar arc taught as a separate topic in some 
classes at aU three levels of populations. More varied use of different conceptions of 
grammar is reported by (3iile, Kenya, Nigeria and Thailand where also structural, 
functional and communicative grammar arc reported being taught as separate topics, 
often in most classes. 

Spelling and vocabulary arc important topics practically in all of the countries 
in teaching writing. These tt^ics are important especially at population A and B level, 
where they arc taught in most classes. Other important topics are the teaching of differ- 
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TABLE 6. 11 . Specific sub-topics in the writing curriculum 



Stsiemem 


AUS 


CHI 


ENG FIN 


HAM HUN 


IND 


ITA 


KEN 


NET 


N-Z 


NIG 


SCO 


SWE 


THA 


USA 


Mean 


SD 


A. Grammar 


































Pmnilation A 

l.Traditifmal 
Z.Stnictural 

3. TraiKfonnational 

4. Functional 

5. CcHnmunicative 


.-oooo 


3 
2 
0 
3 


3 
2 
0 


3 
0 
0 
0 
1 


1 
3 
0 
0 
1 


2 
0 
0 
0 
1 


2 
2 
1 
3 
3 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
I 

0 
3 
3 


2 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
3 
0 
0 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2.1 
1.1 
0.2 
0.9 
1.0 


0.9 
1.2 
0.4 
1.4 
1.2 



Population B 



l.traditiomd 


I 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2.1 


0.8 


2. Stnictural 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 




0 


3 


1 


1.2 


1.2 


3. TraisfbnnadcMial 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 




1 


0 


1 


0.5 


0.5 


4. FtuK^onal 


1 


3 




2 


2 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


3 




0 


0 


2 


1.3 


1.3 


5. Coimnunicaiive 


0 






I 


1 


1 


1 


3 




0 


3 




0 




1 


1.1 


1.1 



Population C 



1. Traditional 


1 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1.9 


0.9 


2. Stnictural 


0 


3 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2 




0 


2 




1 


3 


1 


1.4 


1.2 


3. Transformational 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 




0 


0 




2 


0 


1 


0.6 


0.7 


4. Functional 


0 


3 




1 


0 


1 


3 




0 


3 




2 


0 


2 


1.4 


1.3 


5. Conununicaiive 


0 






1 


1 


2 


i 




0 


3 




1 




2 


1.4 


I.l 



12i) 



1 



TABLE 6.11. 



Condmied 



Siatemeitt AUS CHI ENG nN HAM HUN IND ITA 



B Practice of language uses 

Population A , , a i i 

1. tiaditional ^ I ' I ^ \ n 

2. Stfuctural 9 ^ ' S " n n 

3. Transfomiaiional 0 0-0 ' n a 

4. Functional 0 3-2 ; ? i 

5. Communicative o - - 2 j i i 

1. traditional ^2- 3 3 3 1 2 

2. Stnictural ^ ^ ' i ' n n 

3. Transfonnational ^ 1 - 0 - u u 

4. Functional ® ^ ' ? " ? ? i 

5. Communicative o - 2 - j i » 

Population C . ^ , i i 7 

1. traditional 12-3 ^ i f 

2. Stroctural 0 3-1 'In 

3. TraisfonnaiiDnal 0 1- ' n n 

4. Functional 0 3 - - i V V 

5. Communicative 0 - - - i i z 
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KEN NET N-Z NIG SCO SWE THA USA Meaa SD 



2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1.9 


0.9 


2 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0.8 


1.1 


1 


0 


0 




0 


1 


0.2 


0.4 


3 


0 


3 




0 


1 


1.2 


1.4 


3 


0 


3 




0 


1 


1.4 


1.3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2.0 


0.8 


2 


0 


0 




0 


1 


1.1 


1.2 


1 


D 


0 




0 


1 


0.3 


0.5 


3 


0 


3 




0 


2 


1.5 


1.4 


3 


0 


3 




0 


1 


1.4 


1.3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1.8 


0.8 


2 


0 


1 




0 


1 


1.2 


1.1 


I 


0 


0 




1 


1 


0.4 


0.5 


3 


0 


3 




2 


2 


1.4 


1.4 


3 


0 


3 




0 


1 


1.2 


1.2 
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TABLE 6.11. Continued 



Siaereem AUS CHI eNG FIN HAM iRJN IND !TA KEN NET N-Z NIG SCO SWE THA USA Mean SD 

C. Spelling 

Ptopul«kHiA. 2 3 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 3 2.8 0.4 

IWationB. 2212 -32333131133 2.2 0.9 

PopulalionC. 1 1 1 1 1 0 2 2 - 1 2 1 1 2 3 1.4 0.7 

D. Vocabulary 

PtouiationA. 2 3 2 3 3 3 1 3 2 1 3 2 3 2 3 2.4 0.7 

POTulationB. 2312133232231323 2.3 0.8 

POpulationC. 2311 1232-231223 2.0 0.8 

£. Different' rhetorical' types of paragraphs and essays (e.g.« comparison, cause-effect) 

P«»>ulationA. 0 1- 0 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 O.S 0.8 

FtoulationB. 0 2 - 3 0 1 1 1 2 0 1 1 1 2 2 2 1.3 0.9 

POpulationC. 1 3 - 3 1 1 2 2 - 1 312 2 3 1.9 0.9 

F. Outlining 

Population A. 0 2 - 0 3 1 1 2 0 1 3 2 2 2 2 1 5 1.0 

PopuIaUonB 0 3 - 2 1 3 1 2 211 3 2 2 2 3 1.9 0.9 

POpulationC. 0 3 - 3 3 1 2 2 1 1 3 2 3 2 3 2.1 1.0 

G. Analyas of the audience 

PopulationA. 0 1 - 0 0 0 01110 2 1 11 0.6 0.6 

Populations. 0 2 - 2 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 2 1.1 0.8 

POpulationC. 1 2 - 2 0 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 1.4 0.6 



PopulationA. 0 11 0 0 0 0 10 1 0 0 111 05 0.5 

Population B. 1 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 11 1 0 2 3 2 1 l.l 0.9 



2 ^ J H. Propaganda techniques 

Population A. 0 

Population B. 1 

POpulationC. 1 2 1 2 0 0 0 11 3 0 2 2 2 1 1.2 0.9 

ERIC 



TABLE 6.11. Continued 



Statemem 



AUS CHI ENG FIN HAM HUN IND ITA KEN NET N-Z NIG SCO SWE THA USA 



Meas SD 



0 

I 
1 



2 
3 
3 



L Logical analysb 

PopulationA. 
Pc^ulaticmB. 
P^olidaiC. 

J. Different meanings of words 

R^xilaiionA. 1 3 

Ft^ul^on B. 1 3 

K. Rhetorical figures (e.g., metaphors, personification) 

Pt^ationA. 1 3 

Pc^MionB. 1 2 

Pc^aacm C. 1 2 

L. Techniques of revising and editing 



0 

2 
3 



2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



1 
2 
2 



1 
2 



1 
2 
2 



1 

3 
3 



1 
1 

2 



0 
1 
2 



1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 



0 
2 
2 



0 
0 
0 



0 

a 

0 



0 

I 

2 



1 0 

2 0 

3 0 



3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 



1 

2 
2 



0 
1 
1 



PopulationA. 
Popul^l(Mi B. 
Pc^wlaticmC. 

M. Ways of thinking about a topic before writing (pre-writing) 

PopulaUonA. 2 3 1 2 3 1 0 2 0 

l^aiionB. 2 3 2 3 3 1 1 2 0 

Pi^aiionC. 2 3 1 



1 



0 



0 
0 
0 



2 
2 



1 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



3 
2 
2 



0 
1 
2 



0 
i 
2 



0 
1 
2 



3 
3 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



1 
1 

2 



2 
2 



I 
1 

2 



2 
2 
1 



2 
3 
2 



0 

2 
2 



2 
3 



1 
2 

2 



0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
2 



2 
I 



2 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 



1 

2 
2 



0.8 0.9 
1.4 0.9 
1.8 1.1 



2.1 
2.1 



0.7 
0.7 



1.2 0.8 
1.7 0.7 
2.1 0.5 



0.9 
1.4 
1.5 



1.8 
2.0 
1.9 



1.1 
1.0 
1.0 



1.0 
0.9 
0.7 



1,15 



100 



ent meaning cf words (mtt in Australia and Inckmesia)* These tc^cs are cmsidered im- 
pcmant {(x all pc^mladra lewis and in im»t of the rauntries. 

Negtectcd tc^ics ait analysis tiw audience, wfaidi is taught only in scom 
ccnmtries and mly 'in some clas^\ Also raglec^ are propagoiuia techniques^ which 
are taught in most classes only in xmc {X^ulaticm in New Zealand and Swecfen. Tech- 
niques cf revising and editing is ^nnally tau^t mly in two omntms (New Zealand 
and Kenya). 

Topics like different rhetorical types cf paragraphs and essays, logical amty- 
sis, rhetorical figures (e.g., met^lujfs, personificati(Hi), wiys of thinking about a t<^ic 
before writing, and outlining, are naturally rati^ mtm impwtant for population C level 
than for the younger pc^ulaticMis. In seme of these topics the varian<»i in the amount of 
teaching between countries may be quite lar^. Logical analysis of the writing, and the 
use of outlining are examples of these. 

6 J. Materials used in instruction 

Different materials can be used as an aid in teaching writing and in actual writing. Table 
6.12* lists these kinds of materials and indicates t^ extent they are used in different 
school systems and p(^ulatic»is. Dictionary and woitbook are t)^ most fittqi^tly used 
aids at population A level. At peculation B le\^l the nK>st frequentiy used aid is collec- 
tion of littraiy sel^ons or other literary texts. Dictionaries and workbooks are also 
used Collections of literary selections are impcmant aids at pqnil^on C leveL 

The use of different materials varies between countries. In some countries, like 
Sweden, Finland, Hungary, and USA, ami also in Italy, the use of many different types 
of materials is frequent In countries like the Netherlands, Scotiand, Australia, Hamburg, 
and New Zealand, only one or two types of the materials are in fineqMnt use* A group of 
c(nmtries, composed of Chile, Kenya, Nigeria, and Thailand, reports rather wide use of 
several of the listed mat^als. 

Progranumd material or computer-assisted instruction is practically an un- 
known way of teaching writing. The use of n^a as an aid is important in Sweden for 
all populations, used but less frequentiy in Australia, Italy, New 2^and, and also in 
Chile, Kenya, Thailand, and for population C in Nigeria. Students' own writings are 
used as material in instnictu)n in Finland quite frequentiy, and less frequently in New 
Zealand, Italy, and Sw^n. 
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TABLE 6. 12. Matenais used in instruction in writing 




A- Textbooks (treat each separately even if combined in one volume) 



1. Grammar 0 

2. Woifcbook 0 

3. Composition text 0 

4. Lmg. description 0 

5. Dictlwiaiy 2 

6. Readings (goieral) 1 

7. Reattings (topic) 0 

8. Uu selcctiam 1 

B.Othermaterials 

l.Std 'sown writings 0 

2. Media 2 

3. J*rogr^ctMnpuicr ass.wr, 2 



3 
2 
1 

0 



2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 



3 
3 
0 





3 


3 


0 


2 


3 


2 


0 


0 


I 


3 


3 


0 


I 


3 


2 


0 


3 




2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 




1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




I 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


3 


2 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0 


2 



1 
1 

0 



2 
I 
0 



0 

1 

0 



1 

0 
0 



used fieqi^tly as primary mateiial 
used frcqu«itly bit not tl» primary material 
used occasionally 
usedseMom if ever 



1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 



3 
3 
0 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 



2 


3 


1.7 


1.3 


3 


3 


1.9 


1.3 


1 


0 


0.6 


0.9 


1 


0 


0.5 


0.8 


3 


2 


2.1 


0.7 


I 


1 


1.5 


1.1 


0 


I 


0.7 


0.8 


3 


I 


1.4 


1.2 



0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


0 


t 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


I 


1 



1.0 
1.4 
0.4 



0.9 
1.1 
0.6 
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TABLE 6.12. Contimed 



POiMilationB 

StatCfBOU AUS CHI El^ FIN HAM HUN IND ITA KEN NET N-Z NIG SCO SWE THA USA Mesa SD 



A. Textbooks (treat each separately even if combing in one volume) 



1. Grammar 


0 


2 




3 




3 


0 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


0 


3 


3 


3 


1.8 


1.2 


2. Woikbook 


1 


2 


1 


3 




3 


0 


2 


3 


2 


1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2.0 


1.0 


3. C(nnpositk»i text 


0 


0 




3 




2 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0.9 


1.0 


4. Lang, (tescripiion 


0 


2 




2 




2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0.9 


1.0 


S. [Xctionary 


3 


3 




1 




2 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2.1 


0.9 


6. Readings (general) 


1 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


0 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1.8 


0.9 


7. Readings (lofnc) 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1.1 


0.8 


8. Lit. selections 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2.3 


0.8 


3. Other materials 






































1 . Std's own writinp 


0 


2 


1 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1.1 


0.8 


2. Media 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


1 


1.5 


1.0 


3. ProgrVcomputer ass.wr. 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0.3 


0.4 



3 3= used fieqi^tly as primary material 

2 = used frequenily but mxt the primary material 

1 - used occasionally 

0 = used seldom if ever 

Til 
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TABLE 6.12. Continued 



Siatemest AUS CHI ENG FIN HAM HUN IND FTA KEN NET N-Z NIG SCO SWE THA USA Mean SP 



0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
3 
1 



2 
1 

0 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 



0 



1 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 



A. Teirtbooks (treat each separately even if combined in one volume) 

1 . Grammar 

2. WoitbocA 

3. Compositkm text 

4. Lang, (tescription 

5. Dictionaiy 

6. Readings (^Kral) 

7. Readings (topic) 

8. Lit. selections 

B, Other materials 

1. Std'sown writings 

2. Media 

3. ProgrVcomputcr ass.wr, 

3 = us«l frequoitly as primary material 

2 = used fiequaiilytwtiMt the jmmary material 

I =■ used occasionally 

0 = used seklom if ever 



3 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


3 


3 


\5 


1.3 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


3 


1.2 


1.3 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0.8 


1.0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0.9 


0.9 


2 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2.2 


0.9 


0 


1 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


I 


3 


1 


3 


1.7 


1.0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1.1 


0.9 


3 


1 


3 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


23 


0.9 



0 


2 


0 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



2 
2 
0 



2 
2 
0 



1 
1 

0 



1 

3 
1 



1.2 
1.6 
0.2 



0.9 
1.0 
0.4 
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Discussion 



Thepaitidpaikmof asct<rfcmmtricsinthfasnrfy istMsedcmi^ <rf these 

countries. The countrtes are differoit in many respects and they ccmdc from different 
pans of tl» globe bm they can n« be cOTsidcred as a sample erf some wcU <tef^ 
lation.Tl« data collected fiwn the iw«hcr tongue cumcula of these countries are to be 
undemood to <tescribe only die cunicula <rf ttese cmmtries. 

The method in the data coUcctfon was die qw^kmnaire technique. Experts, 
members of die Naticmal Committee of the study, were asked to rate die importance of 
several featuits of die curriculum in d«ir country. This made it possible to quantify fea- 
tures in curricula. For dw raters. d« task was <^ diffkulL Son* countries with de^ 

traliied school administrariwi have no 'one' curriculum, where to find d» answw fipom. 
Official plans or suggestions for teaching can also be fbuwi in many types of doc^ 
including cwnmittee repOTts, circular Ictieis etc. In ^tc of such a problem most of die 
National Comminecs of die study were able to provide dieir ratings for most of the ques- 
tions. 

A typical task for dw National Committee was to rate, for instance, 'dw relative 
importance of knowledge <rf registers and language variants' on dw scale 'not cited as a 
goal, occasicOTally cited as a goal, it is a sccwidary g: ul. or it is a central goal*. A deci- 
sion about die importance of a given goal is not always easy. It is possftle pcriiaps even 
fairly likely diat dwsc kind of scales are used in a swiKwhai different ways in different 
countries (National Committees). In analyzing die results, means, standard deviations, 
ranges etc. have been r^xwtcd in die tables in die repon Howevw, only tendencies, e.g. 
'more important - less important', have been used in describing dw results. 

The scope of a modicr tongue curriculum can be quite wide. It may contain 'die 
language', 'die student', 'die teaching', and 'die relationship* of dicse widi society. A 
biDad view of dKse concepts is necessary in planning what to ask (measure) about a 
group of modier tongue curricula. These elements are present in die four approaches 
used in planning die questionnaire: dw knowledge-based (h^tage , language), die skills 
(competence), die personal development (growdi), and die values approaches. 

Developing a scries of questions to cover die four approaches to describe 
curricula can create a very long questiwmaire. This is die case here. In order to give a 
radier condensed description of die numerous items of information, dnee 'mediods' 
were used. Most of die questions were classified as belonging to one of dw four ap- 
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proacheSi ami a descriptkm of ttese wbs given. In ^Idition to this pnxtetennimd of 
loddng at tte r^ts, eoqnrical gitHiping erf dtto^ cases (cunicula) or vari^les was 
done. Wtere this was noi pmsible, ^ple listing of data has bIso been used 

All of the fcnir ^i^al ^^Hv^tes wt well rqnesented in tte curricula of the 
countries taking part in tte Stmly of Written Condition. The apjmw^ receive 
rather ^ual weight erf inqxmancx. The vali^ apimMurh can be said to be ixx>$t impor- 
tant, ami die transnus^ of knowledge die least unpcmant, \mt die diffetence bet^^^en 
diem is not to be nued as being large* All these a{qm)Khes are inqx^tant elen^nts in 
curricula. 

Between countries (sclKxd systen^), dieie are scwne systematic difTerenccs, A 
group of countries, Chile, Thailand, Kenya, ami Sweden, is a high scoring group. Eng- 
land, Australia, Sottland, ami tte Netholands fwm a grcHip, which can be called a low 
scOTing grrap. It is thh clear whetter this is a function of either detailed - nomletailed 
written curricula or of the way the items were rated by National Centers. 

CoiKcming gemral aims, the general ob^ctives of M*T teaching, acquisition of 
knowledge and skills, and obj^tives erf aesdiedc, moral and affective develcqmient^ 
clustering (by clust^ analysis) of curricula temls to show diat a school system's 
(country's) thrre p<^ulati(His often appear together in die saro cluster. In different 
clusters diffmnt types of variables may rank high, low, describing differences in 
variables consi^tered impcHtant, or less inqxntanL However, a consistency of die ciuric- 
ula across three populations in a system is often cleariy seen. There are also systems, 
whcft curricula do differ frxm each odier. 

The series of clustn* analyses also show that clusters are ka simply based 
die difference of *high and low sccning countries'. Depending on die nature of die varia* 
bles (fOT example, general objectives or aesthetic objectives), different systems and 
peculations group togedier. 

In order to give a global description of important basic dimensions in the M-T 
curricula, a series of factor ^alyses were run. Beginning with a small subset of varia- 
bles, and creating scale scores, and finally subjecting diese to a 's^ond order factor 
analysis', xvtn dimensions wen extracted These dimensions describe die M-T teach- 
ing in ^neral, not the teaching of con^x>sition writing. 

The description of die M-T curricula, based on factOT analyses, makes an alter- 
native to dte description based on 'the four approaches'. They are necessarily overlap- 
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ping, but also infwmativc. As written (kxniments. inoiKfcd to guide Ae whole school 
systems, curricula naturally ccmtain 'good and valuable' aspirations. The first, strcfflg 
general factor describes one (rf these, the personal growth and developnaent of the stu- 
dent. The fector emteaces a tot of aU good concerning tte student and the language 
teaming. The seccmd fKtor is a (temanding 'Mivanced linguistic and Uteraiy com- 
peieiKx', tte thiid 'smdent centered language learning'. The ft»mh concentrates 
OT 'teaching erf language toowledgc aiKi use\ the fifth can be said to be the 'trai^ 

basics' factOT. Competence and pntfidency is inqxmant in the sixth facta. 

The stiKlent aal the language, language and literature on a demanding level, 
student in the center, teaching the proper use <rf language, teaching the basics, com- 
petence and proficiency. This is an empirical dcscriptkm of tte dimensions of M-T 
cumcula of the participating a)untr«s in this study. There are common elements in 
these concepts and in the description based on the 'fcMff appro«:hes*. 

The part of the study coiKcming spciftcally the teaching of written composi- 
tion, is not so easy to ctescribc in general dimensions. The description of the curricula, 
based on the four approaches, can be divided into two parts, the latter concCTiing the 
teaching of writing. Three of the approa:hes could be iitentified fairiy wcU. The fourth, 
the values approach, is based wily on two items, and therefore excluded. 

AU the three approaches, the knowledge about writing, the skills in writing, and 
the personal growth, are w»U represented in the curricula. The knowledge of writing ap- 
proach is less emphasized than the skills in writing and the pmonal growth approaches. 
In the personal growth approach, the differences between school systems (countries) are 
largest New Zealand, Sweden, and Chile have the highest scars, and the scores are 
high. The Nethcriands, England, and Hungary score lowest on this approach. 

It was also possible to give an empirical description of general dimensions by 
factoring 29 objectives of teaching writing. Hen again we meet the phenomenon that in 
curricula all good aspirations tend » combine. The first factor, writing as a part of lan- 
guage learning at school, includes elements of langua^, knowledge of the heritage of 
writing, but also a fairiy large set of (psychological) tmns refierring to the student and 
his/her development and behaviour. The second f^nor wvcrs the language fw the 
development of the student, especiaUy for the affective behaviour and dcvcIopmenL 
Play, feeling, awareness, expression, tnist, and value are 'key words' in this factor. The 
third factor stresses dte practical understanding of diffaent types of writing. How to 
write for practical purposes in every-day life? This facttH- combines the objectives of 
teaching writing for these purposes. The fourth factor is more demanding, and contains 
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objectives of mort literary type. It was given ihc name 'disciplirod, ^hranccd writing'. 
A specific 'writingfOTaradeinKiniipo^' fi^rtra- was also extrKted 

Ammg die toon spedik topics in te^hing wnting is, for imoance, anmint 
<tf writing at schoc^. Tte cturkula are »idi»n expl^t in this xtspect Thoe aie ex- 
amptes of curricula, wtoe this t(^ is mentknmt but m) cohomt, definite descripticm 
about die amount of writing can be given. This observation suggests diat it would be 
worth while to consult odier data bases. Data provicfed by teachers of die sampled 
sctmris in die Study of Written Cra^ition, were mat helpfid, but ^^prising* In 
^neroU it can be said that between oMintries, and betvraen schods in a OMintiy. die 
diffierences in die amount of writing are remarkable. In Sweden and Fink'^H tte aiiKiunt 
of writing conqx»itions is known; it is »nalL The data also show that in ihese countries 
die praxis is quite hcnnogencM^ in die sampled schods. In ^no^ the infomiatira bom 
other council tends to show vwy low amJAn- very high frequencies. Different schools 
repc^ very diffeitnt amounts of writing. 

Ten out oi sixteen rountries npon having staiKiards of good writing. Fm these 
ten systems, a f^cn* analysis of ten specified stamiards shov^ that dtere are basically 
only two dimensions. The first is 'correct, standard writing*, the second *pers(Mial, im- 
aginative writing*. But, it is easy to question the ran^ of the standards given to rate in 
the questionnaire. 

Types of written wok emphasized is a tqjic, wt^ 27 writing tasks were listed 
under die headings: Essay, Rcpm, Letter, Factual, Ptrsonal and Literary. The emphasis 
of dtese writing tasks is quite varied in different school systems, if and when tlte curric- 
ula are looked at And here only dte curricula are looked at Essay is repmttd being 
generally emphasized at population C level, and tha en^hasized or receiving minor em- 
phasis at population A level. At die populaticm C level, reflective, arguntentative, per- 
sonal, pmuasive, and literary essays are emphasized; a philosophu: essay is not Soim 
systems* curricula do not emprfiasizs (or mention) diese types of writing; and sonw giw 
diem emphasis also at population A level. 

Nairative and descriptive repots are widely emphasized in pr^tically all sys- 
tems. InfOTmal, documented, and scientifu^technical repenting is receiving moderate em- 
phasis in some systems. A letter, mc^t often a personal tetter, is used at population A and 
B levels, but no mcse at population C level. The business letter receives some enqjhasis 
in some of the systems, but polemical letter is hardly used anywhere at all. 
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FMtual writing increases from tevtl A to C At population C level, notes (from 
either reading or tecturc). smnmary , witline, ami a (writwi) answer are enq>hafflzed in 
most <rf the systeins. Precis and abstract are the least emphasized types <rf fac^ 

ing. 

PerscMial writing, understood as expressive writing ami/or keeping diaiy^oin^ 
nal. is emphasiiad in some countries, (rften in countrfcs where fectual writing is not em- 
phasized. 

From types <rf Uieraiy writing, the story is emphasized in about a half of the 
systems, white drama.poem. and afrfiOTism receive attention only in some of the systems, 

Ainong specific tj^ics, infonnatiOT is pn)VMled am^ 
in teaching writing, spelling, vocabulary, outlining, analysis of the audience, propaganda 
techniques, logical analysis, different meanings of words, rtietorical figures (e.g. meta- 
phors, peisonification), techniques of revising and editing, ways of thinking about a 
topic before writing- Also dam of the use of different matCTials in the instruction of writ- 
ing is coUected. The use of grammar, wOTkbook, cOTiposition texts, language descrip- 
tion, dictionary, readings. Uterary sclecticMis, and also die use of students own writings, 
media, and comiHiter assisted writing were rated by the Naticmal Ctonunittecs. 

The Nationai Coonlinators and the National Committees of the Study of Writ- 
ten Comporiti<HW w«e obKged to take conskterabte troubte in providing answers to the 
questionnaire. The content of mother tongue teaching is broad and corq)lex, which does 
not make easy a fint empirical try-out like the lEA study. A ^neial problem is that 
there are curricula intended to cover many of the pheiwmcna met here, and there are 
curricula giving only the most important priittiplcs in mother tongw teaching. What is 
plausibte, is that important things are taken into account in mother tongue teaching in aU 
school systems. However, they arc not necessarily documented in the same way in aU 
systems. 

This study Umits itself to the official documents guiding the teaching of the 
mother tongue. By the use of the questionnaire, an answ», or response, to a variabte 
•measuring* the curricula, is provided. Without this, it would have been impossible to 
collect this amount of information about all of the curricula. It is also possible to think 
that the answers, responses, to the questions and the emer^g patterns are best inter- 
preted by persons in any of the countries taking part in the study. Among the shatcom- 
ings are, for instance, the possibte different way of using the rating scales. A 
schortcoTDing also is that no external validating inforination is used The data are tnisi^ 

but not criticaUy evaluated. In the full range of the EA Study of Written Composition, 
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no 



more inforaiarion is provided on different leveb, from teachers and students. The infor- 
mation repOTted in diis study is best interpreted by consulting the «hcr reports as well. 
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I EA/WR/B4a 




INTERMATIOflAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EVALUATIOrJ OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



INTE3<NATI0NAL STUDY OF AailEVEWl^T 
IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 



CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 



»ain purpose of this <,.«tion„a.re i. ^o obtain a descr pt.v, 

account o£ th= <,„n..ral approach oi instrucUo„ .n t„c »othor ton,ue lor .n 
the language of instruction, ,nci a detailC description of the ob^ect.ves 
of instruction .n written composition as t.ey are d.f.ned .n the ofl.oal 
national policY of the country. 



Name of the Countiry 



Language of Instruction 



ir answers on the pages of this 



Please answer the questions by writing youi 

to supply additional information on separate 



questionnaire, but feel free 
sheets or on the back . 
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Introdu ction to the Curriculum Questionnaire 

Since it is likely that the written curriculum Und thoro may not bo 
official written curricula in nil countries) is not reflected in any simple 
and clear-cut way in either textbooks, teaching, exami narions , or grading 
practices, it is necessary to obtain information at various levels. 

A. T!ie Institutional Love 1 

1) Official curricu lum { .luggcstionr, to teachers, official guidelines, etc.) 
This is necessary partly to maKe a survey of official curricula as such, a 
report on then, will be useful information to participating countries and may 
suggest sane improvoinentr, o.- .hifts in empnasis. Answerr, to a questionnaire 
asking about the official objectives may not, however, prove very powerful 
in predicting student nchiev.-jT,Gnt or even classroom procticer.. 

Off^c^al ex.imi nations and official scoring systems : We ne.d to get 
information on these, and also samples of examinations. We might then 
classify countries using the ten^inoloqy .mployrd in the Curriculum Ques- 
tionnaire . 

B. The Functional Level 

S^Pl^^s of t ests u sed in the pilot sair.ple schools tiurino thn whoio 
school year ; We shoi,ld cx>nsider asking the pilot scho.,1 teachers to sub- 
mit copies of tests they have used in comfx,sition and writing instruction 
during the prevalent school y^ar . 

Teacher's perception of how much t he curriculum af f -cts hi.s/her instruc - 
tion in relation to other possible sour ces of influ enco: This information 
is to be obtains! with a Teacher Oucstionnai re on ex.-^ni nations , comercial 
tests, influential tcxtl,ooks, pre-service syllabi and texts, and xn-service 
seminars and worksiiops. 

3) Students' perceptions of what the ob fecH .... pf composition and writing 
instruction are and wha t their own objectives are : This would provide an 
indication of the degree of match or mismatch botw-m ntficial, teachers' 
and students' objectives. 

. The attached Ques taonnaire is primaril y intended to get inf omiation at level 
A. 1. 
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■l;.tlonalc tcT l-Ae Oucsti """»i r,. and its ftnalysis 

I„ construct.n, tho curricula questionnaire several sources dealin, 

with curricuur' concepts -ere drawn on. I^n, the. arc -"^"^s 
of approaches, ain,s and processes <1974. and Handel's categories (1960,. 
heritage, competency and process. Althoug- they have not been used as such, 
they »i,ht b, useful in structure, the relaUvcly iU-dcfined dcnain o, 



written composition. 




MODEL 


APPROACH AND AIM 


MOST LIKELY j 

pr.ocESS 




PERSONAL: MMING TO DEVELOP SOCIAL GROWHl 
AND INDIVIDUALITY 






INDIVIDUALISTIC 


nTTfn'jnPMFNTAL i 
Hi'iURISTIC 1 


GROWTH 

• 


EXPEKIENTIAI^ 


DEVELOP^iENTAL 1 


^COMPETENCE 


INSTRUMENTAL: AIMING TO PROMOTE SOCIAL 
COi^ESION AND TRAf3SMI7 VALUES 






RIGORiSTIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTAL 


PRAGMATIC 


HUMANISTIC 


DEVELOP^\ENTAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL 


HERITAGE 


MORALISTIC 


RIGORISTIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL | 


HUMANISTIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


ACADf>1IC 

1 


RIGORISTIC 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


HUMANISTIC 


HEURISTIC 







Explanation ot terms: 

APPROACH is related to values. This providos tho .cnoral ba.is for defxn.nq 

aims and objectives. r .-^ 

A PE«SONAL APPBOAO. can be indiv.duaUsti c i£ the pupil '= ro.li.at.cn ot h.s 
pctentxal as a -hole/total personalitv is central; experie^tiai --en 
Classroom activities ar. related to the pupil's previous exper.ences. 
Teaching is child-centered and creative. 
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AN INSTRUMENTAL APPROACH can bo pr.g.qtic aiming at practical sKi:is (aval- 

uates aims and acUvities by the criterion 'uBcful - useless'); nx)raUstic 
aiming at transmitting values (evaluates aims and activities by the 
criterion 'right - wrong'); academic aiming at transmitting knowledge 
(evaluates aims and activities by the criterion 'true - untrue'). 

RIGORISTIC moans 'strict', following a model, authority based. 

HUMANISTIC means incorporating the change of things and values, being critical 
about the phenomGna. 

A rigoristic pragmatic approach demands that the standards are 'knpf. 

A humanistic pragmaUc approach points out that nonns are based on conven- 
tions and c-jstoms and that they can be critically judged. 

A rigoristic moralistic approach focuses on how well tho students behave 
in order to maintain values, rather than on how well they think. 

A humanistic moralistic approach induces the student to learn to „,.^e moral 
choices by evaluating alternatives critically. 

A rigoristic academic approach adheres to the authority approach of learning: 
the student is ignorant and has to acquire the existing information. 

A humanistic academic approach wants the teachers to present 'facts' for 
digesting by the student, related to their own personal experiences. 
The students inquire rather than accept. 

AIMS guide the definition of teaching objectives of particular :n,bjocts. 
They can stress the students' individuality the society's needs by 
providing either the basic skill learning (social cohesion) or trans- 
mitting the intellectual, moral, social and cultural values. 

in PROCESS the over-all classroom processes to achieve n given objective 

best are suggested, it can be de^^ojpmental if learning a result of 
IK^rsonal growth; instructional if learning results from acquiring son,e 
body of knowledge; heuristic if learning i.suU.o from personally motivated 
search for knowle<ige. 

REFERENCES 

'\'^'' '^^.Hsh- and the CuMi.uh^. ..^don: 

Coward Arnold. 

Mandel, B. J. (1980) Throo Languagr-ArtB curriculum Hocicln. Prc- 
lXtilVlr.T,uT. N-i— CCU„.U „5 
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The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire begins with some general questions about over-all 
educational goals and time allocations, and then proceeds to questions 
about the total rw^ther-tongue or language of instruction curriculumf and 
finally to questions about the curriculum in written composition. 

In terms of the model, the qucsticmnaire concentrates on approach and 
aims. Process is alluded to or may be inferred from scane questions. 

The questionnaire is structured so that in most cases ycHJ may respond 
on one sheet for each target population. When program or population dif- 
ferences are such that you will need separate sheets for each program, 
please indicate clearly on the sheet the population or program. 

Procedures in Completing the Qi^stionnaire 

We suggest the National Research Coordinator complete this questionnaire 
by following one or more of these steps: 

1. investigation of the curricula and the official guidelines on 
external examinations. In many cases these documents will pro- 
vide the answers. 

2. Particul''\rly in countries where there is no official curriculum, 
examination of the teacher training syllabi on writing, examination 
syllabi r the introduction to textbooks, and local or regional 
syllabi on writing may be useful as a suppltanent if these are in 
frequent use or cited as models. 

3. The Research Coordinator should seek one answer to each question, 
or, if there are clear regional or system (e.g.r church, state) 
differences, fill out separate questionnaires for each region. 

4- Members of the National Committee who can provide concensus answers 
should be asked to check the questionnaire before returning it to 
the ICC- 

Where you can use quotations, please do so. Supplmentary documents would 
also be useful . 

Note: If there are several types of schools or programs in sane populations, 
give a code to them (e.g-, a, b, c, etc.) and write a detailed account of 
what the codes stand for. Use these codes to indicate which columns in the 
questionnaire grids refer to which type of school or program. Space for 
marking the columns is provided on top of the grids. 

C 155 



A« CUrriculuia Cmtrol and Time A« jcation 



1« Curriculum Cmtrol 

We vM>uld liXe to know whether there are established curricula or syllabi and determines or controls th«n, 
m each box indicate who sets the curriculum by the follwing symbols r N - by a National Curriculum Agency 

S - by a State or Region 
L - a Local District School 
X - Does not exist 



Population 
A 



Population B Cby type of program) 



a. Is there a set of legal require- 
ments for schooling in general? 

b. Is there a curriculum for the 
teaching of 'mother tongue' or 
language of instruction? 

11) Does it include a specific 

section on writing or COTposi- 
tion? 

c- Is there a curriculum for foreign 
language teaching that explicitly 
includes a section on writing? 

d« Is there a discussion of writing 
in the curriculum documents of 
other subjects? 

(1) Which subjects? 



lb there a curriculum for wilting 
in special subjects (e.g. , busines 
rtsDedial education, special educa^ 
tion)? ^ 




Population C Cby 
type of program) 
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2. If *"he curriculum is set by a national or state agency, how is the cur- 
riculxim monitored in individual schools? 



3. Are there separate religious or private schools? 
a. How are their curricula decided? 
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4. Time Allocation 

How many hours a wreJc have students in Populations A, B am! C received 
instruction in the 'mother tongue* in different grades? 

Weekly hours available fqr instruction m the "mother tongue* 

drade/ Age Population A Population B I by Population C {by 

School TyP^ Procjram) Type of Program) 



year | 


1 






1 




i 








1 




















2_ 






















3 






















4 




















5 




















6 




















7 






















3 




















9 




















10 




















11 ^ 






' _ 














12 




} 
1 
















Total : 







in,') 
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One indicator of the status of a subject in a national school system 
is the nujnber of hours allocated to it in ccJinparison to other subjects- 
For this reason^ please indicate the sum of vockly hours available to the 
subjects or subject areas listed below. For example, if there were 3 
weekly hours for the teaching of the 'mother tongue' each year for 
Population A students and they are in the sixth grade <school ycar)^ 
they would have had 3x6 weekly hours over the six yours, totaling 18 
weekly hours. If we assume that the total number of weekly lessons was 
23 during the first two yc?ars, 25 during the following two years and 
27 during the last two years, the total -acc\imulated number of weekly 
lessons available to all subjects would be 2 x 23 (= 46) plus 2 x 25 
50) plus 2 x 27 C" 54) with a total of 150 weekly lessons. 



Up to and 
including 
Pop A 



Prom Pop A up to nnd From Pop A up to and 

incliuUng Pop B (by including Pop C (by 

type of school/program) typo of school/program) 



Mother tongue 

Modern languages 

Mathe.natics 

Sciences 

Social Sciences 
(history, civics 
geography ) 

Other (Specify) 



Sum of weekly 
number of lesson 
available for all 
subjects 




Comments: 
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Main rurposes of Instruction 

To fc^at extent do the following statements agree with the geyieraX educational objectives in your country? 

Use the following scale: 3 ■ high agreenient 

2 • scsne agrecnient 



1 » low agreonent 

Population 
A 



The main purpose of teaching is to 
transmit a body of knowlcxige to 
students . 

The main purpose of teaching is to 
bring students to a point of 
competence or proficiency demanded 
by society. 



The main purpose of teaching is to 
encourage personal growth and i 
development. 



The main purpose of teaching is to 
transmit a set of values to students. 

Consents (Please indicate which popu- 
lation your comments refer to); 



Population B (by type of progran\) 

//////// 



Population C (by 
type of program) 

// / 
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7- To what extent do the objectives and/or methodological 9u<}qestions in your country accord with the 

following statements? Use the following scale: 3 » high agreement 

2 » SQsnc agreement 
1 s low agreemejit 



Population 
A 



Students start off knowif 3 vrry litcic 
and need to be initiated into tlic 
subjects by the teacher. 

When students come to class they 
already possess knowledge and skills 
relevant tc the sub;)ccts. 

The experience and skills which 
students bring to the subjects are as 
important as the knowledge presented 
by the teacher. 

Comments (Pii^ase indicate which popu- 
lation yuar cximments lefer to): 



ir,3 



Population B (by type of program) 

/////// / 



Population C (by 
type of program) 

// / 



tr,4 



$. To what extent are the following points esnphasized in the overall educational objectives of your country? 

Use the following scale: 3 » major emphasis 

2 s some ei^^sis 
1 > minor einphasis 



Students ^ interests 

Students' abilities 

Vocational needs of students 

Personal needs of students 

Transmission of national culture 

Transmission of world culture 

Needs of society as determined by 
social planners 

Needs of society as determined by 
budgets 

Subject matter to be covered 
Needs of other subjects 
Needs of succeeding level of school 
Other (Please specify) 



Population 
A 



Population B (by type of program) 

/ 





Population C (by 
type of program) 



Please supplement the information you ga^.'e in the above by stating briefly the general educational objectives for 
each population. If possible, use brief literal quotations to illustrate the goals. Please add any oommt'nts 
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Mother Tbnque or Language of Instruction 
9. what extent do the following statements agree with the general objectives/orientation of the 'mother tongue 

curriculum In your country? Use the following scale, 3 - high agreement 

2 • some agreement 
1 - low agreement 

Pomilation Population B (by type of program) Population C <by 

*^ *^ /////// / type of program) 




The ma^n purpose of teaching is to 
transmit a body of knowledge to 
students » 

Ttie main purpose of teaching is to 
bring students to a point of compe- 
tence or proficiency demanded by 
society. 

The main purpose of teaching is to 
encourage personal growth and 
development. 

T^e main purpose of teaching is to 
transmit a set of values to students. 

Comments (Please indicate which popu- 
lation yo»ir TOmments refer to): 



in? 
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10, To %i^at ext^t are the following points emphasized in the objectives and general orientation of the 'mother 

tongue' teaching curriculum in your caountry? Use the following scale: 3 • major emphasis 

2 » some onji^asis 
1 « minor or no emi^asis 



Population 
A 



Population B (by type of program) 



Students' interests 

Students * abi 1 i ties 

Vocational needs of students 

Personal needs of students 

Transmission of national culture 

Transmission of world culture 

Needs of society as determined by 
social planners 

Needs of society as determined by 
budget 

Subject matter to be covered 

Needs of other subjects 

Needs of succeeding levels of school 

Other (Please specify) 



4^ 




Population C {by 
type of program) 
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11, What is the relative onphasis of the following areas of 'irother t<wigue' teaching in the curriculum 

Uuidelines, suggestiwis for teaching, etc.)? Use the following scale; 3 - major eiophasis 

2 e some c»^>hasis 
1 a minor or no emphasis 



Ccammar and usage 

Penmanship and orthography 

Technical skills (e.g./ typing, 
office procedure) 

Listening comprehension 

Spea)cing (speech) 

Heading and literature 

Writing and composition 

Mass media 

Other (Please specify) 
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Population 
A 



Population B (by type of program) 



Population C (by 
type of program) 




12. Please indicate the relative importance of each of the following <joals using the following scale: 

3 - if it IS ^ central goal 
2*ifitisa secondary goal 
1 -> if it is occasionally cited as a goal 
0 - if it IS not cited as a goal 

Population 
A 



1 



Population a ^by type of program) 




Ac^luiSi tgon of knowU^dgc 

KnowU'tlqt. of itw btrucurt* of Iah- 
gu3gt» ^gianuTuir and synt.tx, morphology')'' 



Knowledge o£ the le,xiral resuarcc!> 
and patterns of the mother torgut' 



fUiitoricai Jovelupinent of the ljr.kj.i«:<ijcj 

Knowled'je of the i ntei i elation of } 
language, culture and tiiought 

Knowledi^e ot tJic functions arid ust'S 
of lanij'jut?" 

Knowlodgt' of re^jit^ tt'i 1^ and language 



dialects 

Principles of corpositicn writing 
Logical formii 

f^hetorical forTns and topoi 
Manuscript forms {t?,g., bcuutation^ 
m letters, footnotes) 

Terminology used in the study of 
li teratur 



i7;j 



Population C {by 
type of prcgram} 

/ / / 
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Population 
A 



Population B (by type of proqc^^) 



population C (by 
type of program) 



Principle literary fonns (epic, I'/ric 
verse, draniv^, novel r etc.) 

Principl'* liteidr>' epuchb 

Major tlu:t.i.'b uf literature 

BicKjraptiiC^l facts lolatcd to litera- 
ture 

Knowitxiqe of civilisation 

Oth*,i (Pj.*:abc specify — ■ 



AtV|_n jjt .on of lanuuac^r skillis 
Li *jtonin<;} compr elK>ni;icn 
Or.il exprtjSMon 
Wr 1 1 1 on V X p I e b s 1 on 

Critical reading and analysis 
li terature 



Co^jnitive vkilljs 
Ability to niefTiori^e 
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12. (cont,) 



> ^ 



1 



Ap^Jl c'CiaLloa of lanyaane 
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Population 
A 



Population B (by type of program) 



Popula-r.'on C {by 
type oi program) 



Ability to think clearly ar.d 
logical ly 

Ability to conduct an argu/vjnt 

Ability to analyse 

Ability to iiynthoi^i'^t* 

Dev(^loT>ment of thv in'.agi nat ion 

D^'vclopnipnt of intuition and empathy 

Li br .-5 skills and u 'jc of rci o i en c»j 
matt'iialii (irrjludin^j i ct-i onary 
ski 11 s J 

[>'Vt lopiTt'^ru of enjoyTneni oi i^-adifv^ 
i:»:'V'; 1 ->pr>"n t of f.-"! joyir.? -nt ot tiiL Jit'.-r 



I) V e 1 o (.:r.^,' n t of o f . j oy ji;on I of o I a 1 
expression 




i7b 



12. (cont.) 



Population 
A 



Appreciation of oU^er forms of art 

.effective and Moral Development 

Appreciation of national cultural 
heritage 

/ostering and strengthening of per- 
sonal moral values 



Growth m understanding other peoples 

Growth m undorstandinij other cultures 

Growtn m understanding oti^r epochs 

D£VC:lopn"'<>'nt of pc-rsoual re jpor.j^iLi 1 i ty 
for loaxnmg tiie subject 

Scholarly values {including scholarly 
honosty dnd avoidance of plagiarism) 

Developing confidence m writing 

Developing confidence in the value of 
one's own obsexvations , k/owicdge, 
idc'as and opinions 
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Population C t by 
type of program;) 




> 

I. 
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13. To what extent does the general eU^os of 'mother tongue* curriculum agree with the following general 

statements. Use the following scale: 3 » major emphasis 

2 ° some ^phasis 

1 z minor or no or^phasis 



> ^ 



Population 
A 



Population B (by type of program) 



Classroom activities should be adapted 
so that each pupil would be able to 
realize his/hej. own potential as an 
individual personality. 

Classroom activiues should bi? adapted 
so that they arc related to students* 
previous experiences. 

Classrooin activities should be aJaptt^d 
so that students learn well how to ufio 
the language correctly according to 
generally accepted standard language. 

Classroom ai;tiviti^'S should be ddapt^d 
so that studo/it.: loarn to roco^jni 
the various uf^cs tin*i varieti'js of 
language. 

Classroom activit-ieji uriuuld be uviapttxJ 
so that students learn to appreciate 
generally chared national valuet>. 

Classroom activities should be adapt -xl 
so tr.at students Icaxn to evaluate an 3 
discuss values ind different alterna- 
tives . 

Classroom activities should be adapttxi 
so that students learn basic facts 
about language usage, national litera- 
ture, etc. 




Population C (by 
type of prog ran) 

1±1 
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13. (cont.) 



Population 
A 



Population 



program) 



Population C (by 
type of program } 




Classroom activities should be adapted 
so that students leaxn how to analyze 
language and argument, how to evaluate 
and discuss literary works, etc. 

Others (Please specify) 



ERLC 



1S3 



> 



IS4 
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'tUis Curriculur in Written Composition 

From now on, the questionnaire will deal with the institutionally established concept of writing for 

different populations and schools. Indicate your answers to the following questions by writing 'Ves* 

or '^k7' or figures in the appropriate cells. 

Population Population B (by type of progra.t?) Population C (by 

typ-? of program ) 



Isi composition taught as 3 
rate subject? 



It so, how many hours per 
wt.-ek? 

If not, is It a distinct part 
cl mother tongue or I«ii)guagtf 
of instruction? 



If neither, estimate the num- ' 
bei of hours per we^X students! 
pcictice writing and receive 
fiome instruction. 




LAI 
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1^. Zn ^Aiat subjects are students asked to write more than a page a week? Indicate your answer by writing 
'Yes* or 'Ho* in the appropriate cells. 



Population 
A 



Mother tongue 
Foreign language 

Social sciences (e»g., economics, 
geography, history, etc.) 

Natural sciences (e.g., biology, 
chisnistry ) 

Mathematics 

Holigion 

Other (Please specify) 



Population B tby type of program) 

//////// 



Population C {by 
type of program) 






































































































































































































16. In general, do the curricular docwents indicate that proficiency in written composition is primari ly i Yes/No ) 
a) an art? 



b) a craft? 

c) a skill? 

d) a process? 

e) other? 
Please comment: 
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17. Goals of Instruction in writing 

Since the domain of writing and written oomposition is not very clearly 
d'-^fined, it is difficult to construct carefully structured questions 
nbout the objectives, which would speed up the answer or take less tine. 
Hierefore, it was considered advisable to suppleiaent pre-coded questions 
with open-ended questions. 

Questions on the objectives as they appear in the curriculum 

a. Does the curriculum mention objectives in writing? 

Yes No 

b. If sOp does it distinguish between: Yes No 

cognitive objectives 

affective objectives 

psychomotor objectives 



c. If so, what sub-goals are emphasized under each of these? 



d. Docs the curriculum indicate how the dcvclof>mcnt of writing should take 
place from the early till the last grades? 

Yes tk> 



If yes, does the discussion of devolopnent refer to one or more of the 
following (please specify how progression is outlined): 
1) Types of writing (e.g», personal, factual, reflective) 
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{ cont . ) 

2) Autlirncc Icq., sclf# age-mates, anonymous audience) 



3) Linguistic and syntactic properties I e.g.* words, sentences, longer 
utterances ) 



4) Stages in the process of writing (e.g., pre-writing, revision) 



5) Activities by the writer {e.g., observation^ imagination, analysis) 



6 ) Other 
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List rocnt iparA twenty years) curriculum or school reforms that might 
prtxhicc vnriation in the cnarriculum in writing and the variations that 
miqht have resulted. Indicate Population and type of program. 



Explicit reforms as to writing, indicate Population and type of program. 



Reforms which have had an influence on instruction in writing, but where 
writing was not the main target, indicate Population and type of program. 



I. 'J J 



19. U you «er. to characterise the general goal of the curriculuH. in writing, how would you rate the relative 
emphaeis of the following point.. Use the following scale: i - 

I m mim)r or no emphasis 
PopulaUon Population B <by type of program) 



//////// 



R^pulation C I by 
type of progrvr.) 



The curriculum s©«ks to develop in 
each student the capacity to communi- 
cate efficiently in writing and an- 
phasises practical skills. 

The curriculum seeks to present each 
student with raodels of the best 
writing in the language so that the 
student will develop an appropriate 
style and an appropriate rhetoric f 
and will loam to appreciate the 
traditions of the culture. 

The curriculum seeks to allow all 
students to develop their expressive 
capabilities so that they can presant 
their thoughts and feelings, and it 
emphasizes personal growth. 

Please state briefly the general goal of the writing curricula-n (guidclinco, suggestions for teaching, etc.) 
possible, use brief literal quotations to illustrate the goal- 

Population A 



If 



Population B 
Populate jn C 
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2a To what extent do the tollavinq purposes reflect the <ri>jectives of writing iostniction in your country? 

Use the following scales 3 - strong enphasis/very important 

2 « some erephasis/sowewhat irnportant 

1 m little or no emphasis/slight or no importance 



Population 
A 



Population B (by type o£ program) 

/ / 



Expressive Purposes 

1} To allow students to play freely 
with ideas that occur to thetn 

2) To allow students to express 
their feelings ami attitudes 

3) To allow students to organize and 
clarify their i\ experiences, 
thoughts and f elings in their 
own words 

4) To allow students to feel a sense 
of achievement at having pro'- 
duced something thanseives 
{irrespective of faults) 

5) To allow students to becojrie more 
aware of their ideas and feelings 
by seeing them on paper. 

6) To allow students to play with 
language (words* syntax, etc.) 

Cognitive Purpos3s 

7) To diagnose individual students* 
strengths and weaknesses in 
writing 



/ 





Population C iir 
t>'p'j v^o^ri-' 
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Population 
A 



PopulatiOT B <by type of program) 



Population C {by 
type of program) 





8. To let atudents record, report and 

narrate events and information 

9. To let students suJi^arize informa- 

tion# arguments, etc. - — . 

10. Tr» allow students to present, 
report^ convey information , events 
etc. with personal conclusions, 

cxsnroentSr evaluations 

11. To allow students to present points 
of view or ideas in order to per-- 

suadc. . — ■ 

12. Tto let students learn how to j 
write and practiv^e for exa;aina- 

tiOMS i_ [ • ' 

13. To allow students to explore and i 
dfvelop varying points ot view , 

14. To allow studentc to va'ite pro- 
ducts which they con evaluate 

and try to improve — — . 

10. To allow students to develop 
reflective thinXi.ng through writinj 
and then reading their thoughts 



20. (cont.) 



Population 
A 



Pojnilation B (by type of program) 



16* To allow students to learn how to 
write in various functional situ*- 
ations ( business « personal, etc*) 

17- To allow studi?nts to develop syn- 
tactic variety 

IB, To allow students to develop 
lexical variety 

19. To allow students to learn how 
to write academic papers and 
essays 

20. To allow students to examine the 
motives in coiamercial writing and 
other propaganda 

Purposes dissociated with the Hon tag o 

21. To allow students to learn 
stylistic conventions 

22m To allow students to recognize 
and write in various genres of 
prose 

23. To allow students to recognize 
and write in various poetic and 
other literary genres 



\?,3 



I 




Population C (by 
type of program) 

// / 



20. (cont.) 



Population 
A 



population B (by type of program) 




Population C (by 
type of prograni) 




24, To allow students to imitate the 
style of various classical and 
contemporary authors 

Purposes Related to Values 

25, To allow students to trust and 
value their own expression 

26, To allow student? to value the 
language and style of people 
who speak other dialects or 
Xangu<iges 

•27, To allow students to value 
accuracy and correctness in 
writing 

28, To allow studer.ts to value the 
traditions of anting and liter- 
ary expresi^ion 

29. To allow students tu value 
scholarly honesty and to avoid 
plagiarism 





2ni 



2L ''writing'* involves mastery of the tool. Does the curriculi^ eisphasize any of the following objectives 

explicitly? Use the following scales 3 - strong anphasis/very in^rtant 

2 ^ sc^e eoaphasis/soraewhat important 
1 " little or no fflphasis/slight or no in^rtance 
Population Population B (by type of program) Population C (by 

A /////// / type of program) 



a. Learn to spell correctly 

b. Learn to write good, complex 
Stiniitinces 

c. Learn to write well-structured 
paragraphs 

d. Learn to writa wel 1-oroanized 
texts 

Cp Learn to write according to the 
type of text {i.e., c<jntent 
accords with style) 

f. Learn to write according to a 
particular model or models of 
wri ti ng 



2' 2 




22. 



Typ«B of Written Work Onphasi.^ 
Listed below are a variety of \w^^ writing, 
placed on th^ type* Use the followin9 scale i 



After each type, please indicate the ajnount of ©i^aais 



Population 
A 



3 - if it receives major entasis 
2 - if it receives moderate emphasis 
1 - if it receives minor em(^asis 
0 - i*^Ui«HW^'«ft^V«>grain) 



Essay (an extended piece of 
original writing usually more 
than 2 or 3 pages eropioying the 
writer's own ideas) 

1) Reflective 

2) Personal 

3) Philosophic 

4) Axgumentative 
b) Persuasive 

bi titcrary 



7} Other {Please specify) 



b . Report' (a piece of writing of 
varying length usually based on 
observation or reading) 

1 ) Documented 

2) Narrative 

3) Descriptive 

4) Scientific or technical 
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5) Informal 

6) Other (Please specify) 
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/ 





Population C (by 
type of prograjTi) 

// / 
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22. (cont.) 



Population 
A 



Letter Ia piece of writing 
addressed to a single person 
either Known or unknown) 

I J Personal 
2 } Business 

3) Polemical (e.g*/ to a news- 
paper ) 

4) Other (Please specify) 
Factual 

1) Abstract 

2) Sunimary 
i) Precis 

4) Notes (from reading) 

Notes (from lecture or inter* 
view) 

6) Outline 

7) Answer (ds m a short answer 
test 

8) Other (Please specify) 



2' i> 



population B (by type of program) 

//////// 



Population C (by 
type of program) 



22« (cent*) 



Population 
A 



Population B {by type of prograni) 



e« Personal 

1) Journal or diary 

2) Expressive writing (less than 
an essay) 

3) Other (Please specify) 

f. Literary 

1) Story 

2) poem 

3) Drana 

4) Apliorism or epigram 

5) Other (Please specify) 

g. Other (Please specify) 




Population C (by 
type of program) 



23. Many curricula indicate standards of good writing . 

a. Do such standards exist? Vcs No 

b. DO these standards differentiate among standards according to the type of writing? Ves _ No 



24. 



f. 



For each of th« sUndanls tmlu^ inficate for the target ix^lation the importance of th« standard using 
the following scale (you may -reproduce this page if the weighting of standards vari« according to type 
of writing; if so, indicate on ea^i sheet the type referred to)t 



3 - if it is cited as a highly valued standard 
2 « if it id cited as a minor but imporuu^t standard 
1 - if it is occasionally cited 



0 if it is not cited Population 
lypes (purposes) of writing a 



Population B (by type of prograra) 
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Writing should express the 
writer's personality. 

Writing should vary its language 
for different purposes and 
aud^ 'jnces. 

Writing should be clear and 
unambiguous . 

Writing should be free of errors 
in grsflvnar. 

Writing should be logical « 

Writing should be simple without 
roetapltors or other devices. 

Writing should be filled with 
images and metaphors. 

Writing should be original and 
individual . 

Writing should be imaginative 

Writing should be in accordance 
with traditions. 

Writing should follow conventions 
of form (e.g. ; for business 
letter, essay, research report, 
etc. } 



Otiier (Please specify) 
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Population C (by 
ti'p« prograir) 



/ 
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2S. Specific Si^-topiC8 in the Curriculum 

Listed below are a number of particular topics. After each indicate the degree to which it is taught u . 

a separate topic using the following scale: 3 - taught as a separate topic in most classes 

2 - taught as a separate topic in some classes 

1 - not tai^ht except incidentally 

0 - not taught - not iBf)ortant 

Population Populati«i B (by type of prograis) population C fb^' 

^ /////// / type of program) 



a. Grammar 

1) Traditional 

2) Structural 

3) Transformational 

4) Functional 

5) Communicative 

6) Other (Please specify) 



b. Practice of language uses 

1) TiaditioMdl 

2) Structural 

3) Transformational 

4) Functional 

5) Communicative 

6) Other (Please specify) 



c. Spelling ~ 

d. Vocabulary 

e* Different 'rhetorical* types of 
O aragraphs and essays (e.g., 

212 ■ 



J 
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2S, (cont.) 



Population 
A 



Population B (by type of program) 



Population C (by 
type of program) 





f. Outiining 

g. Analysis of the audience 

h. Propaganda techniques 

i. Logical analysis 

3. Different meanings of words 

Rhetorical figurt-s (e.g,, 
metaphors, personification) 

1. T'ichniques of rovitiing and editing 

m. Ways of thinking about a topic 
before writing { prf?-writing ) 




26. fUt^riils Used in Instruction 

BelM is a list ot different Hinds of materials used in instruction in writing 
indicate the extent it is used according to the following scales 

3 - used frequently as primary laaterial Uach student has a copy) 

2 - used frequently but not the primary material 

1 - used occasionally _ . 

0 - used seldon if ever Population Population B (by type of program) 

A 



For each, please 



b. 



TextiJOoKs (treat each separately 
evrn if coinbined in one volume) 



1} Grar-Tic^r 

2) Viinrkbook on the grammar and 
use of the languagt^ 

3) Composition (or rhetoric) text 

4) Text about language descrip- 
tion including semantics, 
etymology, syntax 

5) Dictionary 

6) Collection of readings on a 
variety of subjects 

7) Collection of readings on a 
single topic (excluding liter- 
ature) 

8) Collection of literary selec- 
tions or other literary texts 

Other materials 

1) Selected samples of the 

students' own writing used for 
analysis and critique by the 
class 

2} Mediat newspapers, film, 
television, recordings 

3) Progranwed materials or com- 



/ 




Population C (by 
type of progran^) 

/LA 
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27. What does the curriculum suggest as pre-writing activities? Please specify Po|Hilation. 



Population 
A 



pojHilation B (by type of program) 



a. Stiniulus to writing (creative 
activities like drawing, drama, 
exploration, etc.) 



/ 




Population C <by 
t^'pe of prograr^) 

// / 



b. Steps into writing (e.g., writing 
of a sentence, paragraph) 



21S 



2B, Frequency and Amount of Writing 



Population 
A 



Population B (by type of program) 



Population C <by 
type of program) 





a. How many different writing assign- 
ments are made per month (regard- 
less of length)? 

1) as specif ic writing exercises, 
demanded by the curriculum 

2) in total, on all ottier occa- 
sions {e«g.f including reports 
in other subjects) 

b. For each of the following lengths 
of paper, indicate whether it is 



3 - 


typical 


2 » 


occasionally assigned 


1 « 


never assigned. 


1) 


< 250 words {1 page) 


2) 


250-500 words (1-2 pages) 


J) 


500-1000 words (2-4 pages) 


4) 


^1000 words (4 pages) 



c. What proportion of this %nriting 
is done as homework? 
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Appemlix L 



What, if anything, does the curriculum indicate about vays of marking, 

gradii^, or copioenting on student writing? Indicate differences accord- 
ing to target population. 



To what extent is revision or rewriting demanded? Indicate differences 
according to target population* 



The re^rt is bi»ed on the data collected 
by means of an extensive currlculurr 
questlonnaira which was part of a 
broader set of instruments used in a first 
systematic Intematlonal study of student 
achievement In writing. The study was 
conducted under the £»gis of the Interna- 
tional Association for tne Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (lEA). Curricula 
at the end of the primary school, of com- 
pulsory education and of the senior 
secondary school are covered. A variety 
of analyses have been canied out to 
describe the nature of mother tongue and 
writing curricula in the countries par- 
ticipating in the study. 
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